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A CAPTIVE FROM TRAFALGAR s 


Left Behind hy Abdul Krim 



Abdul Krim has gone into exile, but he leaves behind him in Morocco thousands o l Rifs 
like this smiling warrior, now settling down, we may hope, in peace. See page 4 


A DREAM GOES 
WRONG 

YOUNG TURKS BLOTTED 
OUT 

Disappearance of the Men Who 
Got Rid of Abdul Hamid. 

KEMAL PASHA’S WAY 
WITH HIS ENEMIES 

It seems hardly more than the days 
before the war since the world heard 
with enthusiasm that the Young Turks 
had compelled the infamous Sultan 
Abdul Hamid to abandon his autocratic 
powers and summon a Parliament. 
If even Turkey were to become a demo¬ 
cracy, we thought, then assuredly we 
were entering a brave new world indeed. 

A year later those same Young Turks 
succeeded in hurling the Sultan from his 
throne. But somehow the millennium 
did not follow. There were years of 
warfare with Turkey's Balkan neigh¬ 
bours, due to her misgovernment of the 
peoples of Macedonia ; and when the 
Great War broke out, and Turkey took 
the losing side, the massacres of the 
Armenians were resumed. 

An Autocratic Ruler 

Then 1 came the collapse of the Central 
Powers, and with the collapse of Turkey 
the collapse also of her new rulers. 
The Young Turks were discredited and 
dispersed, and the new Turkish Republic 
was built up by their former subordinate, 
Mustapha Kemal. Kemal is far the 
ablest ruler Turkey has had for cen¬ 
turies, and he has made many good 
reforms, but his instincts are essentially 
autocratic, and, like his predecessors, 
lie pays more attention to the forms than 
to the substance of democracy. 

So it was that the Young Turks named 
themselves the Progressive Party, and 
joined issue with Kemal and his Nation¬ 
alists. But the struggle has proved 
unequal, and a plot against Kemal’s 
life gave him his opportunity. The 
would-be assassins were tried and hanged 
at Smyrna, the Young Turk leaders were 
tried at Angora for sedition, and now 
they too (or as many of them as could 
not escape out of the country), have 
been hanged. 

Back to the Old Ways 

How far they were guilty it is im¬ 
possible to say. Where papers are cen¬ 
sored open opposition quickly gives way 
to secret conspiracy. The trial was 
public, but the prisoners were refused 
legal help in their defence, and the 
president of the court made it clear from 
the outset that he was determined to 
secure a conviction. 

The whole episode makes clear what 
Western observers have feared, that, 
in spite of the appearance of Western 
democracy, the Turk remains the Turk. 
The Young Turks who introduced 
Parliamentary Liberalism, the Nation¬ 
alists who established the Republic, 


figlit in the last resort for their own hands 
with weapons little different from those 
of the old Sultans. 

Well meaning all of them were at the 
outset, but power attained by force 
must by force be held. The Young Turks 
soon found that the ballot-box and the 
platform were insufficient guarantees 
for the continuance of their . power. 
Kemal Pasha, with the bright young 
wife who, had gone home stirred by 
great ideas after her English schooling, 
set out to rule his Eastern countrymen 
by Western ideas, but found The Eastern 
idea of the powers of a ruler more 
acceptable in practice. In the end he 
put away his wife, and he appears also 
to have put away the progressive spirit 
she encouraged in him. 

Of course there has been progress. 
The Young Turks were better than 
Abdul, and Kemal is better than the 
Young Turks. A certain amount of 
progress there has been, but how slow, 
mea.sured by the hopes of 18 years ago, 
even of six years ago! 

In defeat and death lies the hope we 
had of the Young Turks, and it is all a 
rather sad story. Yet we must remember 


that it is on youth that this world 
depends for its progress. Each new. 
generation takes up the task with new 
hope, undimmed by the disappointment 
of the generation before. The' world 
does move, and the lever that moves it 
is the hopefulness of youth. The grown¬ 
ups know that the world moves slowly, 
and that, too, the young find out in 
time. What concerns us all is that it 
shall edntinue to move, that progress 
shall be carried on. The speed of its 
moving is not in our hands, but without 
our enthusiasm, without our faith that 
it can be moved and' does move, the 
world will not move at all. 


SAVING MILLIONS OF FISH, 

For a long tinie millions of fish have 
been killed every year by the acids 
dumped into the rivers from the coal 
mines in Pennsylvania and other 
American States without any precautions 
against poisoning the water. 

The Bureau of Mines has now made 
arrangements to stop this by having the 
waste water neutralised by treatment 
with lime, which counteracts the poison 
contained in it. 


A GREAT WORK 
FINISHED 

THE FREE PEOPLE OF 
NEPAL 

Last Slave Liberated in a 
Native State 

LIFE-DREAM COMES TRUE 

The year 1926 will be remembered by 
thousands of humble folk in Nepal, as 
1862 is remembered in America, for it 
has seen the freeing of the last slaves. 

The owners of four or five thousand 
slaves in this Indian State freed them 
without compensation, and about a 
hundred paid for their own release; 
but over fifty thousand were paid for 
by the Government at a cost of ^275,000, 
working out at about Jive guineas a 
slave. Boys under three cost something 
1 over a guinea, while men and women in 
I their prime averaged six pounds each. 

1 Many of the slaves have remained as 
.. the paid servants of their former 
| owners. Many others have been settled 
on land in the hills. 

The End of a Tragedy 

So Nepal will no longer be the scene 
of the tragedies pictured by the good 
Prime Minister in his appeal to the 
people, w^pch has already appeared in the 
C.N. In the old days happy slave 
families were sold, and a mother and her 
baby went one way and her husband 
and little daughter went another way, 
never to meet again. Now all this is 
over, and Nepal's fine Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Jung, has celebrated his 
6.ith birthday with his life dream real¬ 
ised. He has fought for freedom hard 
and long. It is not yet two years since 
he made an impressive appeal to his 
countrymen, in a historic speech', to 
abolish a practice on which rested the 
curse of God. 

When Sir Chandra Jung made his 
appeal he declared that the trade in 
human beings was so revolting to the 
civilised world that mankind would 
have no friendly intercourse with 
nations who practised it. 

The Prime Minister’s Appeal 

“ Recollect (he said) that,' apart 
from the demands of religion, justice, 
and humanity, the good name of the 
country, the weal and woe of over 
50,000 of your fellow beings held in 
slavery, body and soul, rest in your 
hands. The opinion you will give will 
be one uninfluenced by any' selfish 
consideration, one which might with 
propriety come from the scions of the 
great ancestry which is the pride of the 
country." 

The Prime Minister proved to be right 
in Ills forecast of flic attitude the slave 
owners would take to this great reform, 
for during the whole campaign not more 
than a thousand of them showed any 
desire to maintain the old custom ; and 
the movement to abolish the evil has 
had the goodwill of rulers and people. 
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A PIGEON GOES 
HOME 

BACK TO ITS OLD LOFT 

The Astounding Instinct in the 
Life of a Bird 

AND THE LOVE OF HOME 
IN NATURE 

Who that has kept pigeons would not 
be proud to add to his record of homing 
feats such a performance as that 
credited to a bird from a Broxburn loft 
in Linlithgowshire ? 

There Mr. James M’Lean purchased j 
a homer lien in 1919, kept it with his 
other birds at Broxburn for two years, 
and then sold it, in August, 1921, to 
Mr. W. H. Forie, of Cardiff. 

Recently the bird alighted at her old] 
loft in Scotland, after an absence of 
five years. Is Cardiff not popular 
with pigeon residents ? One remembers 
a tumbler pigeon, not a long-distance 
breed, but famous for long, high flights 
made in unwearying circles over its 
home, which, sent from Nottingham to 
Cardiff, flew the whole journey back the 
moment it escaped from its new loft. 

Lost for Weeks 

Pigeons, of course, are ho more in- j 
fallible than other birds ; they make 
mistakes. Jn the great races some miss 
their way and are lost for weeks, some-1 
times wandering in weariness far from 
the track which leads to rest and 
safety. Many of the semi-wild pigeons 
in London are failures from the breeder’s 
point of view; they have lost their 
homing sense, and remain with .wild 
birds not their own kin. 

Again, we have the case of a pigeon 
which, the other day, fluttered into a 
Conway police station, and settled down 
for the night on a book in which the 
records of first offenders are Inscribed. 
Fed and released, it still hung about 
the station, and when last we heard of 
it it was still there, feeding from the 
hands of the constables. 

The Triumph of Instinct 

Failures such as these are the excep¬ 
tion ; the triumph of instinct is the rule. 
How is it that these birds find their way 
from one end of the land to the other— 
tarther, indeed, for they go across the 
tea, and are tossed up in Spain or 
;taly, to liurl themselves through a 
thousand miles of air as if the void 
were charted, or as if they had a compass? 

The answer is partly training, but we 
only develop the instinct; we do not 
implant it. We must imagine that the 
marvellous faculty has been inherited 
by all the manifold breeds which descend 
from the parent stock, the original wild 
rock pigeons. They must have shared 
the common migrations which, twice a 
year, stir all birds ; flying away from 
one area in the spring, back again to it 
in the autumn, as foreign wood-pigeons 
do with us still. 

A Great Unsolved Puzzle 

The impulse .to return home exists in 
all creatures. Man himself has it. 
Savages find their way through pathless 
forests and over unmarked plains. 
Moles and bats, crabs and lobsters, 
blind limpets, fat snails, bloated toads, 
rattlesnakes with their load-of poison, 
tigers in the jungle, the hedgehog in the 
dry ditch, the hare and rabbit in the 
fields—these and a thousand creatures 
are animated b}^ a love of home. They 
have their regular swims, marches^ 
beats ; they go out and they go back ; 
the limpet sightless, the tiger keen¬ 
eyed and alert of smell. The bird is 
the master pathfinder, because it rises 
highest and sees farthest. 

But when we have said so much we 
have not really probed the mystery of 
the way of a bird in the air, for there 
remains that great unsolved puzzle of 
how birds find their way at the very 
first attempt, untrained, untried, over 


THE SHIP IN BOSTC N 
HARBOUR 

WHAT IT WAS DOING 

A House of Mercy for Little 
Ones on the Sea 

GREAT IDEA FOR THE 
ADMIRALTY 

There arc times when we want' to 
forget the war, and throw all the bitter 
memories overboard like so much gun¬ 
powder. Indeed, angry thoughts are 
quite as dangerous as gunpowder. That 
is why it seems a pity that in one of the 
Parisian streets a mobilisation order is. 
still preserved, where it was posted on 
the walls in 1914, with a glass to protect 
it, and an iron grid over all. 

Yet there are other times when we 
feel that we ought to remember the war. 
The other day an Englishman, was 
reminded of, it in a strange way. 

He was in Boston Harbour when he 
saw a hospital ship cruising about. He 
remembered what such a ship had 
meant to him. He remembered the 
courage of men who were in great pain, 
and the devotion of doctors and nurses. 
He thought of men who liad died on 
those ships, gladly giving up youth 
and hope for the sake of setting the 
world free from the War Men. 

A Glorious Adventure 

But what was the hospital ship doing 
now ? A place of quarantine, or for 
cases of fever, perhaps ? But it was 
being used in a far more surprising way 
than that. 

This ship of mercy was carrying sick 
and crippled children from the poor 
parts of Boston. Some of the children 
were not actually ill, but they were weak. 
In a crowded city they would have 
drooped, and fallen victims to the first 
epidemic that came along." In a hospital 
ward they would have been dull, and 
lacked fresh air. So they were sent on 
a cruise instead. 

Think what these children must feel 
when they are taken from dreary slums 
to a big yacht, with seagulls screaming 
round them, and waves lapping at the 
sides ! The salt breezes give them an 
appetite, and there is plenty of whole¬ 
some food. All day they can play at 
being explorers or pirates, aild even 
those who cannot walk can j-oin in the 
games. Instead of being just a cure, 
the cruise is one long adventure from 
beginning to end. The young voyagers 
return to their homes with tan on their 
cheeks and a sparkle in their souls. 

A Wise Investment 

We do not know what has become of 
the" hospital ships which served the 
British troops in the war, but if they 
are not sold for scrap-iron we should j 
like to see. them used like this American 
one. It would be a fine thing if every 
big city had such a ship, and used it 
to give convalescent children cruises 
in the summer. Too often children are 
discharged from hospital only to go 
into a crowded slum home just when 
they need sea air and good food to 
build up their wasted bodies. 

There could be no nobler memorial 
to the memory of a man or a regiment 
j than a hospital ship dedicated to Young 
England ; and, in spite'of our poverty, 
there coujid be no wiser investment for 
the nation. 


Continued from the previous column 
hundreds of miles of land or sea which 
they have never seen. 

The homer pigeon really owes less 
to human training than we proudly 
pretend. It can do things for which we 
do not give it credit, even without 
man’s fostering care. Marco Polo, amid 
the splendours of the court of Kubla 
Khan, longed for his native Venice, and 
there are myriads of Marco Polos among 
the birds, pining and longing for home. 
They set wings to their wishes and 
bring them true. 


NEW ZEALAND PAYS 
US BACK 

EGGS UPON THE WATERS 

What Will Happen in the 
Trout Rivers of Scotland ? 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 

The wheel has come full circle. New 
Zealand, after long receiving fish eggs 
from the Motherland, has sent us fish 
eggs in return. 

We have read in the C.N. the wonderful 
story of the things we sent to colonise 
the fair Dominion on the other side of 
the world, cattle, sheep, horses, birds, 
bees, fish, glass, clover, and trees; 
and recently we had the story of the 
trout and salmon there, carried as 
eggs overseas and’ developed in New 
Zealand rivers into fine fish. 

The usual ran of natural law followed. 
That law is that where a species from 
a continental area, where it has had to 
face and master great competition, is 
taken to an area where competition is 
different and less acute, that species 
flourishes remarkably well, growing great 
and prosperous, and slowly but surely 
ousting the native species with which 
it is brought in contact. 

Trout Eggs Come Home 

New Zealand had no trout, so we sent 
her' eggs. After many trials the trout 
were established there and did so well in 
waters which had now become their 
own that they have come to be regarded 
as true New Zealand fish. 

I11 the usual way these trout have 
developed into magnificent great fish, 
exceeding in size and splendour the 
British trout from which they derive. 

So, stocks having grown abundant 
there. New Zealand has paid us back 
with a cargo of New Zealand trout eggs, 
which aie being set for hatching in 
Scottish rivers, in the hope that the 
great size and beauty of the New Zealand 
trout may be reproduced here in the 
ancestral waters of the stock which 1 
first became New Zealand trout. 

Returning After Many Days 

It is unlikely that new developments 
in bulk will follow. Here the competi¬ 
tion which kept down the size of the 
old trout and fixed their weight will be 
the same as when the first of New 
Zealand's trout laid the eggs which were 
sent across the seas. 

But the experiment is deeply interest¬ 
ing. Trout eggs, like bread cast upon 
the waters, return to us after many days. 
So have a thousand other things. New 
Zealand sends us beef and mutton, 
wool and leather, from the descendants 
of the cattle and sheep which we 
sent her. She ships us cheese and butter 
from the same source, honey from the 
descendants of our own bees, fruit 
from the trees which we forwarded. 

Useless Ferrets 

She woukl like to send us all the rabbits 
descended from those which we unhappily 
shipped to her, or take from us more 
: cargoes of ferrets to kill the rabbits 
which remain with her. But the 
rabbits multiplied out of all reason, 
and tlie ferrets, sent out to kill them, 
grew so fat on their spoil that they 
failed to multiply at all and left the 
field to .the rabbits. 

We shall watch the trout trials with 
interest/ for there is romance beyond 
expectation in this new turn of the tide 
of life which has hitherto flowed out¬ 
ward from the Motherland to her 
beautiful daughter-land in the far Pacific. 


September 18 , 1926 

THE LEADER OF 
THE HERD 

Another Animal that 
Seemed Almost Human 
A COW AND ITS ALPINE BELL 

Another story which seems to show 
that cows have a sort of human feeling 
was told the other day by the sister 
of a Swiss innkeeper. 

Lizzie was the oldest and wisest 
cow in the herd, and the acknowledged 
leader of the others. She always 
walked at their head when the little 
herd was turned out to pasture in the 
morning, and it was evident that she 
was proud of her office and took 
pleasure in the tinkle of the bell tied 
round her neck. 

But one day a new cow was brought 
home from market, such a fine, vigorous 
young specimen that the innkeeper 
declared it must be the leader of the 
herd. His sister, who was fond of 
Lizzie, murmured against this, but 
the innkeeper insisted, and next morning 
the bell was taken from Lizzie’s neck 
and hung round the neck of the new¬ 
comer. Then the stable door was opened 
for the cows to pass through. 

Her Badge of Office 

Lizzie would not budge an inch. 
Hurt to the quick by what had occurred 
she stood and gazed, first at her mistress, 
then at the intruder who had usurped 
her badge of office. Suddenly her great 
eyes grew moist, and she gave out wliat 
I is asserted to be the longest and saddest 
! wail that ever passed the lips of a cow. 

The innkeeper, hurriedly summoned, 
was touched in spite of himself, and 
ordered the restitution of the bell, 

I whereupon Lizzie’s spirits revived to 
such an extent that it is said she came 
very near to accomplishing the feat 
of her famous ancestor who jumped over 
| the Moon. 


CHOPPING WELL AT CHOPWELL 

Chopwell is certainly a good name for 
a place for the foresters of England to 
meet in for a competition in tree-felling. 

A preliminary round left the repre¬ 
sentatives of ten counties in for the 
finals. Each competitor had to cut 
down a larch about 18 inches in dia¬ 
meter, making it fall between two pegs 
ten feet apart, and trim it ready for 
the timber merchant. The winner, 
Mr. G. Roberts, is a Yorkshircman. The 
second prize went to Gloucester. 


THINGS SAID 

In London all the people are friends. 

A Hamburg Visitor 

We live in one room and a box, 

A Willesden Woman 

Let us try and tempt children away 
from coarse and cowardly pleasures. 

Mr. Eden Phillpclis 

South Africa will only progress with 
goodwill between black and white. 

General Smuts 

The kindest thing to say about the 
stupid jangle called jazz is that it is 
just a noise. t Sir Hamilton Harly 

The only safeguard for motorists and* 
pedestrians is total abstinence. 

A Wayside Notice 

All that aims at mental efficiency and 
physical fitness is a gilt-edged invest¬ 
ment. Mr. H. J. Clark , of Self ridge's 

Disaster, disease, and death are bogies 
with which many people frighten them¬ 
selves. Rev . Moffat Gautrey 

If we are to abolish war we must fill 
the minds and souls of children with the 
emotions and images of peace. 

Hr. Marx , Chancellor of Germany 
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LITTLE SHARKS 


MAKING THE FOOTBALL 


SAIREY GAMP 


A NATURAL HISTORY 
PUZZLE 

Swarming Hosts which Invade 
Our Fishermen’s Grounds 

CUTTLEFISH AND TITLE DEEDS 

By Our Natural Historian 

It sounds like an echo of other days 
to hear the Scottish fishermen com¬ 
plaining that dogfish are ruining the 
line fisheries of the Firth of Forth. In 
every warm summer we used to have 
similar reports from the fisheries of 
Southern England. 

The Scottish mischief is that the dog¬ 
fish are taking the baits and breaking 
all the lines. So they did in England, 
snapping up the baits laid for conger 
and other fish, then biting off the 
tackle which held them. 

We hear no such complaints in 
England now, not because our dogfish 
are less plentiful, but because, after 
years of preaching, scientists have in¬ 
duced fishermen to catch the dogfish 
for food, and fishmongers to sell them, 
not as dogfish, but by a commercial 
name. They go into the fried-fish trade, 
are popped into a pan, and are as good 
as other fish for the purpose. 

Making Use of a Pest 

Dogfish are in reality little sharks. 
That is to say, all the species of them 
belong to the shark family and bear the 
signature of their tribe in the mouth 
beneath the head. For many an age 
they have supplied us with shagreen and 
isinglass for Commerce; and now they 
Home to the poor man's table. Scottish 
fishermen should not be slow to gain 
compensation for the damage they have 
been suffering from their visitation. . 

Still, it is curious that the Firth of 
Forth should ' have its invasion of 
dogfish one year and not another. We 
must suppose that these creatures have 
reached one of the high tides of life, 
tides which mysteriously ebb and flow, 
so that for years St. Ives has no pil¬ 
chards and Lulworth no mackerel, while 
in another year a tide of small life ad¬ 
vances from the sea into the Thames. 

A Puzzle Solved 

This was indeed a puzzle, myriads 
and myriads of little fish for which the 
fishermen could not account. They were 
in such swarms that they devoured 
everything before them. The men did 
not like this fish, and they called it 
the Fenian. They wrung their hands in 
despair, and vowed that some new plague 
from the deep had been sent to ruin 
them. Then someone had a bright idea; 
he got a scientist to look at samples of 
the Fenians. The invaders proved to be 
swarms of young whiting ! 

In other years we have overwhelming 
multitudes of starfish, which congregate 
in such masses as to endanger our 
fisheries of oysters and mussels. Then, 
from' time to time, we get swarming 
hosts of cuttlefish, which ruin the nets 
and impede the fisheries. Starfish are 
caught to serve as land-fertilisers ; the 
cuttlefish are put to nobler use. 

Cuttlefish for Song Birds 

Title deeds to estates are engrossed 
on parchment, and parchment, as sold 
by the law stationers, has a somewhat 
oily surface, and cannot be written on 
until it has been well rubbed with 
powdered cuttlefish bone. 

Moreover, this little octopus has its 
share in our song as well as in our sea. 
All aviary birds need cuttlefish Hone for 
their digestions. They peck out the 
chalky matter and swallow it. 

Whether this serves merely as tiny 
grindstones in their gizzards or whether 
it is an actual food is not clear, but it 
is certain that if they are’to sing their 
best, and look their handsomest, seed¬ 
eating birds must have an abundance of 
this gritty substance. E. A. B. 




Sorting out the hides which will be 
turned into footballs 


Cutting out pieces of leather to make 
the outer case 



An armful of footballs ready for use 



Stitching together the pieces of the case 



Football manufacturers in London say that there is a very small demand for balls this year 
owing to the difficulty clubs experience in getting grounds, which are being taken for 
building houses. At schools, however, the game is more popular than ever, and their 
orders are increasing. These pictures show various stages in the making of a football 


STILL FOUND IN NURSING 
HOMES 

A Bad Thing Lately Brought 
to Light 

HIGH PRICES FOR NOTHING 

The great triumphs of the modern 
physician and surgeon in the cure of 
suffering and disease are rendered pos¬ 
sible because Florence Nightingale 
taught the world how to nurse, and 
because Lord Lister swept away foul, 
insanitary wards and revolutionised 
hospital treatment by the simple process 
of sterilising disease-germs to death. 

Yet from a Government inquiry into 
the nursing homes of this country we 
might imagine that Florence Nightingale 
and Lister had never lived. 

Of course, the good nursing homes are 
as perfect as the great hospitals, but 
some homes, the Committee find, are 
shocking dens of filth, inattention, and 
incompetence, of profiteering in misery, 
of battening on helpless age and prostrate 
woe, of high charges for practically no 
services of value. 

Homes Run for Profit 

Sairey Gamp did not die when Dickens 
wrote the last page of Martin Chuzzlewit, 
or, if she did, her spirit animates many 
of her successors; for we have nursing 
homes run solely for profit by women 
without qualifications, where food is 
prepared in insanitary kitchens, and is 
scanty at that; where patients, neglected 
and forlorn in unclean beds in insanitary 
rooms, are left to attend to themselves, 
unless housemaids sometimes take pity 
on their weakness. Such homes have no 
operating theatre, so that operations 
have to be performed in small bedrooms, 
with all their attendant difficulties of 
.lighting, ventilation, and disinfection. 

Small rooms serve as wards, badly 
ventilated, overcrowded, and dirty; 
there is no provision against the spread 
of disease, no proper accommodation for 
such nurses as are employed, no method 
of keeping food clean or fresh. And yet 
we wonder that there is a shortage of 
nurses! As if refined, conscientious 
women could exist in such conditions ! 
Could Florence Nightingale have worked 
with Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig ? 

Some Suggested Reforms 

Needless to say, the exposure does not 
wound the reputation of the good nursing 
homes, which are true temples of healing, 
though at appalling cost. Most people 
| imagine that for the high prices charged 
by these homes they are to receive 
efficient nursing; but it is rarely that a 
1 proper staff of nurses is kept, and the 
cost of nursing is usually extra, the £8 
or ^io a week generally charged being 
for little more than a bed. 

A revolution of a mild, kind is urged 
by the Government Committee: licences, 
registration, official inspection, even 
though a doctor owns the home ; no 
more matrons who are not qualified 
nurses; pecuniary aid from public 
authorities for the poorer nursing homes. 
Unless these reforms are brought about 
the C.N. would suggest that doctors 
should sternly black-list all the worst 
existing nursing homes. Such places 
could not continue for a month if 
doctors withheld patients from them, and 
it is a shame that they should impose 
I upon suffering people. 


UNKNOWN AUSTRALIA 

Some tons of geological specimens, 
are certainly a weighty result of the 
1300-mile trek of four white men, 
five blacks, and 25 camels under Dr. 
Herbert Basedow in Central Australia. 

.The expedition has been away three 
months, and. has explored the region 
south-west of Charlotte Waters to 
beyond the Western Australia border. 
New mountains and abundant water¬ 
power were discovered. 
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A MAN OF 500 
YEARS AGO 

HUBERT VAN EYCK 

The Wonderful Colours of 
Two Brothers 

ARTISTS OF CHAUCER’S TIME 

Just five hundred years ago, on Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1426, there died in the 
Belgian city of Ghent Hubert van 
Eyck, who may be called the first of 
the oil-painters. Like another famous 
man of his day, Thomas a Kempis, he 
took his name from his birthplace, the 
town of Eyck. 

Hubert and his young brother, Jan 
van Eyck, were painting one day when, 
after varnishing their picture, they set 
it to dry in the sun. Presently they 
found it warped and spoiled, and turned 
their minds to discover a varnish which 
would dry in the shade. At last they 
hit on a method of using certain resinous 
substances with the oil, and when the 
colours were mixed with this not only 
did they become more durable, but they 
were also brighter and richer than any¬ 
thing the world had seen in a picture 
before. The five centuries that have 
gone by since the time of those Flemish 
painters have not produced anything 
to surpass their transparent and jewel¬ 
like colour. 

Painting that Took Ten Years 

The greatest work of Hubert van 
Eyck is the altar-piece in Ghent Cathe¬ 
dral. The painting occupied him ten 
years, and at his death it x was still 
unfinished, his brother completing it 
six years later. When this master¬ 
piece of painting was first exhibited 
people came to see it in swarms like 
bees, travelling long distances in those 
slew medieval times. The painting 
fills nineteen panels, and illustrates the 
passage from the Book of Revelation' 
beginning " I looked, and lo, a Lamb 
stood on the mount Sion.” 

. Along various paths in this picture 
we see knights and judges representing 
the life of action, with hermits and 
pilgrims representing the life of con¬ 
templation, making their way through 
beautiful country and under wondrous 
skies to the altar of the Lamb, around 
which every kind of brilliant flower 
is bursting into joyful bloom. 

Unsigned Pictures 

To judge from the little that is known 
about him, this first of the great line 
of painters was a man of noble and 
attractive nature. From the way he 
painted little children we. can judge of 
his tenderness. He lived in the time of 
Chaucer,. Froissart, Gutenberg, and Joan 
of Arc. But he was a modest man, 
working quietly at his craft, not even 
signing his name on his pictures. He 
was, too, a reverent man, with a mind 
lifted up above the things of Earth, and 
well content to die in his fifties, having 
made the world more beautiful, without 
reaping the glory due to him. 

Arm in an Iron Casket 

Hubert van Eyck was buried in the 
crypt of Ghent Cathedral, and the floor 
above him echoed to the footsteps of 
those who came for centuries to see his 
masterpiece. When the crypt was 
destroyed the tombs were dispersed, 
Hubert's among them, but his right 
arm, with the hand that had wrought 
such amazing beauty, was placed in an 
iron casket and exhibited over the 
portal ofrihe great church until, the six¬ 
teenth century. 

The relic has perished, but the work 
it did remains to gladden, to amaze, and 
-inspire mankind. 
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NEARLY EIGHT 

; Miles up 


TWICE 

CENTENARIANS 


Flying Man’s Experience 


TWO PALMS OF PARIS 


The French aviator Callizo has beaten 
his own height record. 

In October, 1924, he reached nearly 
seven and a half miles; in his latest 
flight one of his barometers marked a 
little over seven miles and three- 
quarters and another nearly eight miles. 
The Government laboratories are to 
arbitrate between them. 

The temperature eight miles up was 
90 degrees of frost, in the midst of a 
heat wave ! The return journey took 
two hours and three quarters with a 
400 horse-power engine. The last 300 
yards up were much the most difficult 
and took over twenty minutes. 

Of course, Callizo took a supply of 
oxygen with him, and he had accustomed 
his body in a diving-bell to rapid changes 
of air pressure; but coming down, 
doubtless owing to exhaustion, his 
descent was too quick, and he suffered 
acutely, chiefly from a blinding headache 
above the eyes, while muscular pains 
were so great that on landing he could 
not move, and all but lost consciousness. 


A BAD LAW AND A SAD 
ACCIDENT 

A Bristol woman guardian has just 
lost her seat on the board because after 
a motor accident she was carried un¬ 
conscious to the Poor Law hospital.. 

While in the hospital she paid the full 
fees, yet her treatment there ranked 
as Poor Law relief, and so disqualified 
her for her office. Her colleagues have 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
Government to amend the law. 

It may be said that the law cannot be 
expected to provide against so unlikely 
a case, but there are many other 
instances in which the law has worked 
unjustly. The Poor Law authorities 
have to maintain all over the country 
splendid institutions for the relief of 
suffering, and it is in the public interest 
that wide use of them should be made. 


FRANCE’S PROFIT FROM 
PLEASURE 

Second thoughts have quieted French 
hostility to the foreign visitors whose 
expenditure of pounds and dollars in 
France seemed a reflection on the franc. 

” We cannot afford to entertain so 
many foreigners at our expense in these 
hard times,” said one rather muddle- 
headed writer. But the entertainment of 
the poor English people who are paying 
off the heavy French debt is not quite 
given for nothing. It has been estimated 
that English visitors alone are spending 
a million pounds a day in France. Last 
year there were nearly 760,000 of them. 
American and English visitors are 
believed to have spent over 45 million 
pounds among them. 


A HORSE GOES HOME IN THE 
NIGHT 

A horse belonging to a Wallingford 
man knows how to look after itself. 

Having been left at a place five 
miles from home, the horse broke loose 
and found its way back to Wallingford, 
going straight to its old home. 

On arriving there the sagacious animal 
set about arousing its master in the small 
hours of the morning by neighing and 
stamping its feet on the pavement. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 207 
Total rainfall *66 ins. 
Days with rain . 12 

Dry days . . 19 

Hottest day. . 30 th 
Coolest days, 3,6, 7 , 11 


Edinburgh 1*92 ins. 
Dublin. . 2*12 ins. 
Holyhead . 3*22 ins. 
Liverpool . 2’53 ins. 
Southampton 1 *32 ins. 
Falmouth .. 2 ins. 


The Zoo of the City Beautiful 
Loses a Stately Sight 

A MEMORY OF THE 
GRAND MONARCH 

Those who know their Paris so well 
that they visit its ZooHvill find some¬ 
thing strange and vacant in its look if 
they go there now, for two very old 
friends have gone. 

They were not animals. Animals 
must all go, soon or late, but these two 
friends were trees, two tall and slender 
palms which came out to take the air of 
Paris in the spring, and in autumn went 
sedately back into the Orangery, like 
delicate old people who must be pro¬ 
tected from the winter blast. 

Real Aristocrats 

So graceful were they that few ever 
thought of alluding to their age, though 
it was really hundreds of years since 
their delicate green headdresses waved 
over some tropical beach or stirred 
gently in the warm breeze. The palm 
trees were genuine centenarians, but 
beyond that they were aristocrats of 
the first water. So high were their 
connections that it is a wonder they did 
not lose their heads under the guillotine 
at the Revolution. 

To trace their history one must go 
back to the pompous days of Louis the 
Fourteenth, the Grand Monarch, the 
Roi Soleil, the rays of whose eminence 
dazzled Europe. They reached to Ger¬ 
many, and one day Prince Charles of 
Baden, to please his royal ally, sent the 
two palms as a present. We can imagine 
them being conveyed with all ceremony 
to the gardens at Versailles, and pre¬ 
sented by the Ambassador before the 
admiring eyes of the Emperor, the 
Dauphin, and perhaps Madame de 
Maintenon and all the glittering Court. 

Two Hundred Years of Life 

For long the palm trees were the 
admired of all beholders, and then their 
day as Court favourites passed away. 
Even the Roi Soleil could not live for 
ever, and the princely gifts found a 
refuge at last in the safe obscurity of the 
Jardin des Plantes. 

Kings and queens, revolutions and 
wars, come and go, but these palms 
lived on. They grew taller while the 
heads of others were lopped, and as 
peace descended on France they fell 
into a regular placid routine. The 
Orangery's roof was raised to fit them. 
Another glass house was built for them, 
and each year they made their pil-. 
grimage to the gardens for a summer 
holiday and retreated for a winter’s rest. 
Now, after two hundred years, they are 
gone, and soon will be but a memory. 


A RAT, A DOG, AND A 
FISH 

A Tragic Comedy of the 
Highlands 

It must be rather exciting sometimes 
to be a water rat. One of these creatures 
managed to jump into a grocer’s van at 
Fort Augustus, on the Caledonian Canal, 
and doubtless found some good food 
there. But a Labrador dog, coming 
by, caught a whiff of him and began to 
jump and bark excitedly. The driver, 
returning from a customer’s door, was 
just in time to see the rat make a leap. 

Eluding the dog, the rat ran to the 
canal and was almost across it when a 
large pike took a leap in its turn, and 
pike and rat disappeared below. And 
so the pike, like the rat, had a good meal, 
but, unlike the rat, it dined undisturbed. 
It reminds one of Miss Mouse’s tea 
party, where the Frog and the Rat and 
the little MQuse came to so sad an end. 


THE RIF NAPOLEON 

HIS NEW PRISON HOME 

Mountains and Cyclones of 
Reunion Island 

ABDUL KRIM’S NEW 
NEIGHBOURS 

Abdul Krim, the defeated and captive 
leader of the Rif tribesmen, has ’arrived 
in his new prison-home of Reunion, 
where he will presumably pass the rest 
of his life, with his household and several 
relatives. His property has been con¬ 
fiscated and he will be dependent on his 
captors for the wherewithal for his new 
way of life. He has expressed his 
confidence in their justice and goodwill, 
and it is unlikely that his confidence will 
prove misplaced. 

The French Government want to 
keep him under their hand, and to make 
sure that he will never make^ further 
trouble, and wc may be sure that this 
Morocco Napoleon will not return from 
his Elba. 

Plenty of Room 

What sort of place, then, is this 
Reunion Island in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean ? To begin with, there is 
plenty of room to walk about in it, 
for it is 40 miles long and 32 miles 
broad, with an area of 965 square miles. 
Being an island, it has a reasonably 
comfortable temperature, though only 
20 degrees south of the Equator. 

On the windward side the tempera¬ 
ture varies from 73 degrees in winter to 
7S. degrees in summer, but the rainfall is 
very heavy, reaching 160 inches a, year 
in some places. On the leeward side 
there is only 50 inches of.prain, but the 
temperature is higher. * The sea is 
seldom calm during the day, but the 
evenings are reposeful till the night wind 
begins to blow. Now and then, how¬ 
ever, the island is visited by terrible 
cyclones, which on one occasion de¬ 
stroyed half the sugar plantations. 

An Island of Mountains 

The mountains of Reunion should 
make their prisoner feel at home, for 
the island is almost all mountains. The 
towns and villages are built on a small 
belt of alluvial plains, from which an 
ascent of 2000 to 4000 feet brings the 
climber to an inner green belt covered 
with sugar plantations and country 
houses, whose gardens are a magnificent 
glow of colour. Above these, again, are 
the forests ; then plateaus where Euro¬ 
pean vegetables can be cultivated, and 
above these a mighty central mass of 
volcanic mountains, culminating in the 
extinct crater of the Pit of the Snows, 
10,000 feet high, and the still active Pit 
of the Furnace, hardly two thousand 
feet lower. 

But if the mountains will have a 
familiar look there will be little to remind 
the prisoner of his old tribesmen in the 
gentle and amiable Creole population 
(about 170,000), descendants of the 
original French colonists and their 
Malagasy wives. They are people 
proud of their French citizenship, elect¬ 
ing representatives to the Chamber and 
Senate in Paris. Picture on page 1 

A DYING INDUSTRY 
Ice From Norway 

Before the war we imported over a 
hundred thousand tons of natural ice, 
mainly from Norway, and almost all of 
it for London. This year, in spite of the 
great heat of the summer, we have im¬ 
ported only a twentieth part of that 
amount, and it is almost certain that in 
a few .years our trade with Norway in 
this great natural product will have 
ceased altogether. 

The reason is, of course, that plant for 
the manufacture of ice in this country 
has grown enormously, and is still 
growing. London no longer uses any 
natural ice, and the chief importers now 
are the fishing centres, especially Ler¬ 
wick. in the Shetlands,. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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LAKE STOPS A RAILWAY 
Through Lake Chapala overflowing 
railway Ira nsporl was slopped j 
recent! u Wween Guadalajara and 
Mexico Cirg, many people being drowned 


Equator— t hV mid d I e 

ti ne round the globQ 

The Autumnal Equinox 

On September 23 the Sun is over¬ 
head at the Equator. This is 
known as the Autumnal Equinox, 
and every place has 12 hours day 
and 12 hours night. North of the 
Equator the days will now get 
shorter and the nights longer, 
while the reverse takes place in 
the southern hemisphere. 



AN AEROPLANE AMBULANCE 
A specially filled aeroplane is now 
being used to lake sick workers on a 
British Guiana plantation to hospital 
in Georgetown,270 miles away 


RAILWAY FOR TABLE MOUNTAIN 
A mountain railway is to be built up 
Table Mountain, which will be the first 
South African summit to have one 


AUSTRALIA'S FRIEND THE SHEEP 
Tins seasons first wool sale has just been held 
at Sydney, and it is estimated that the 
total value of the clip is about £50,000,000 


BISHOP AS RED INDIAN 
CHIEF 

Remembers the Village of 
Winnipeg 

Dr. Pinkliam, the son of a Devonshire 
man, has resigned his position as 
Bishop of Calgary, Canada. , He has 
occupied the post for 39 years, and the 
Red Indians of the Blackfoot Tribe 
have made him one of their chiefs. 

Chief Mountain Horse, in presenting 
the bishop with his chief’s headdress of 
eagle feathers, said : 

" Before the white man came we 
looked to the Sun Dance for our inspira¬ 
tion. We now try to practise in our lives 
the religion you live and teach. For 
many years you have held our respect 
and love. On behalf of the Blackfoot 
Tribe 1 now bestow on you the greatest 
honour in our power to give. I name 
you Natoaupi, meaning Holy Rest, a 
rest made holy by the many kind deeds 
you have done for us.” 

The bishop was educated at Canter- 
bur 37. When he began his work in 
Canada, in 1868, at the Red River 
Settlement he was in the neighbourhood 
of a village named Winnipeg, with 200 
people in it. Today it is the City of 
Winnipeg with nearly 200^000 people. 


LONDON TO TOKYO IN 
FIVE DAYS? 

Next year a direct air service is to be 
opened between Tokyo, the capital of 
Japan, and Harbin, in Manchuria, the 
junction for the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and connections are to be with Pekin 
and other parts of China. 

This will give an air route half 
round the world, bringing London and 
Tokyo within five days of each other. 
And already the completion of the girdle 
is under consideration, for a Japanese 
authority is visiting New York to 
arrange about a trans-Pacific air line. 
That • leaves only the Atlantic for the 
Western World to conquer, 


PAYING GUESTS OF 
FRANCE 


A Census of Nations 


The number of foreigners in France is 
frequently a matter of discussion. The 
figures are now given as 2,698,512. They 


belong to the follow 
Italians * ; 807,659 
Spaniards 467,156 
Belgians 460,925 
Poles * * 310,265 

Swiss • • 146,273 

Russians 91,461 
British •• 84,116 
Germans 64,597 
Americans 49,414 


ing nationalities : 
Czecho¬ 
slovaks 39^591 
Luxem- 

burgers 36,798 
Portuguese 35,386 
Greeks * • 25,073 

Rumanians 24,381 
Serbs * • 20,555 

Turks * * 20,108 

Dutch • • 14,727 


The numbers are likely to be much 
reduced if France persists in her policy, 
of taxing foreigners. 


WORDSWORTH 
His Line Not Likely to Die Out 

Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, whose sister 
recently died from a fall, is not the only 
remaining living relation of the poet, 
as we imagined. _ 

Another grandson is alive and well, 
and has three sons and two daughters 
living, with several grandchildren ; so 
that there is little likelihood that the line 
will die out, 

Wordsworth's elder surviving son, 
the Rev. John Wordsworth, who died 
about fifty years ago, left a son, also 
named John and also a clergyman, 
who resigned the living of All Hallows, 
Cumberland, only last year, and now 
lives with the youngest of liis sons, the 
Rector of Plumbland, in the same county. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chapala .... . Chah-pah-lah 

Creole ....... Kree-ol 

Czech ....... ... Chek 

Kerguelen.Kerg-e-len 

Nepal ....... Ne-pawl 


WHERE THE AMERICANS 
COME FROM 
How U.S.A. is Made Up 

The Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace has been finding millions 
of reasons why the United States should 
remain friendly with Europe. 

Analysing the population of the 
country, it has shown where all the 
people come from. The analysis shows, 
to begin with, that more than half 
America’s no million people are of 
British and Irish descent, 57 millions in 
all; while the ancestors of another 
four millions are from the British self- 
governing Dominions, three-quarters of 
them from Canada. 

From Norwegian and Swedish an¬ 
cestors are another 2,600,000, and from 
Dutch 1,700,000. People of Italian and 
French descent number four and a half 
millions, and Polish and Russian an¬ 
other five millions. 

No doubt many million more reasons 
for international goodwill are to be 
found in the ancestry of the remainder 
of the population. 

AN ELECTRIC FENCE 
Remarkable Case in Wales 

It is over sixty years since it was made 
illegal to set man-traps or spring-guns for 
poachers or anybody else ; but the other 
day a jury found that a colliery company 
in Glamorganshire had turned an elec¬ 
tric current on to a wire fence, and that a 
boy trespasser who fell against it had 
been electrocuted. 

It was stated on behalf of the colliery 
owners that the device had been set up 
to prevent raids on coal bunkers, and 
that the current was not intended to be 
strong enough to cause death. 


THE HORSES ARE GOING 
Locking the Stable Door in 
St. Martin’s Lane 
OLD LONDON IS PASSING 
AWAY 

The children who read the C.N. in a 
few years will wonder what Aldridge’s 
could have been, and why people used 
to go there. 

It was a place where horses were sold, 
and round about St. Martin’s Lane, at 
the narrow place where it leads into 
Seven Dials, the big archway of 
Aldridge’s looked out on to shops 
where saddles and bridles and harness 
and whips, and everything a horse 
wants and some things he does not, 
were sold to the horsey men who fre¬ 
quented the neighbourhood. 

They had been coming to Aldridge’s 
for over 130 years, but they will come 
no more, for the motor-cars which now 
fill the shops in Long Acre, and have 
pushed out the broughams and landaus, 
the victorias and dog-carts which used 
to be sold there, have pushed out the 
horse as well. 

It is rather sad to grow old in.London 
and see the old things disappear: 
Temple Bar and the Lowther Arcade, 
and the old bew-windowed confectioner’s 
which .used to be in St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard and under the shadow of the Royal 
Exchange. Aldridge’s, too, was a bit of 
old London, belonging to the days of the 
Georges, and a haunt of Tom and Jerry 
the Corinthian. Old prints show them 
there, with the horses and the dealers. 

But if old fogeys will no longer be 
able to point to Aldridge’s as the horse 
mart which outlasted four generations of 
Londoners they will be a little glad to 
remember that they knew it before it 
had passed away, and had taken all the 
funny little shops thereabouts with it. 
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The Thing the Whole 
World Loves 

s there any single thing admired 

all round, the world ? 

At first it would seem that the 
answer must be No. 

In some countries honesty is 
admired, but in certain savage 
tribes it is thought clever to 
steal. Most nations hold that 
the greatest of crimes is to take 
human life, but the head-hunters 
of New Guinea honour a man 
by the number of people he has 
slain. The Dutch woman washes 
the outside of her house as well 
as the inside, but the woman of 
Tibet thinks it is unlucky to 
wash her facer In Europe we 
say a woman is beautiful if she 
has a small,'straight nose, a little 
mouth, and a fair complexion, 
but in Africa they admire flat 
noses, thick lips, and a brown 
skin. Certainly neither virtue, 
cleanliness, nor beauty is admired 
all round the world. 

Yet there is one thing which 
is honoured by everyone every¬ 
where. It is courage. 

We should all like to be 
courageous. Sometimes bad or 
silly people have sneered at other 
virtues, but no one has ever 
thought it clever to be a coward. 

How are we to attain courage ? 
The first thing to do is to find 
out exactly what courage is. 

Some people would say that 
there are many kinds of courage. 
There is the courage of the sailor 
who risks his life to save a 
drowning shipmate, the courage 
of the invalid who bears great 
suffering with a smile, the courage 
of doctors working among lepers, 
and the courage of a man who 
does what he thinks' right even 
if all the world revifes him. 
There is the open courage of the 
battlefield and the secret courage 
of the heart. 

All these things are different 
ways of showing courage, and 
courage itself, that splendid 
thing, is simply self-control. 

When peril confronts men sud¬ 
denly the coward cannot think 
or act. His mind is panic- 
stricken. His hand falters. His 
knees fail. The man who is the 
hero of that adventure is the man 
with a cool brain and quick, 
obedient limbs ; the man who is 
sure of himself because self- 
control is second nature to him. 

There are few people who will 
not one day be suddenly faced 
with a great emergency. It may 
be danger threatening the man 
himself. It may be a chance to 
save life. It may be a decision 
which can never be recalled. 

Not to cry when you are hurt, 
not to lose your temper when you 
lose a game, not to tell a lie to 
escape punishment—these seem 
little, things. But they are the 
foundations of courage, and from 
such stuff heroes are made. 


What No One Else Noticed 

'pHE detective and the novelist both 
train in the same way. They 
practise observation. They see more 
than most people. 

Even if you are not going to be a 
Sherlock Holmes or a Charles Dickens 
it is worth while to open your eyes. 

One day Mr. Anthony Lowther 
was walking through some woods near 
his father s property at Ashstead, in 
Surrey, when his eye fell on a heap of 
earth thrown up by a rabbit. He 
noticed that there was a little brick- 
dust in the pile. 

No house could have been standing 
on the site for centuries.because the 
trees were thick and old. Then there 
must be a very ancient building 
under the earth. Excavation revealed 
a fine Roman villa, which has drawn 
many historians to Ashstead. 

But for a rabbit and an open eye 
all these relics of the past would still 
be lost to everyone but moles, worms, 
and the roots of trees. 

© 

Move On 

By Peter Puck 

The stars come out, and the stars go in, 

And the rivers ebb and flow, 

The flowers grow up, and the flowers 
die down, 

And the breezes come and go. 

The Earth goes round, and the world 
goes on, 

And so must you and I, 

For the things that will not grow and 
move 

Are the only things that die. 

The waves flow on, but the rock stands 
still 

Till it crumbles into dust, 

And the mind that will not live and 
learn 

Is a mind that goes to rust. 

© 

Pip and Bunny 

r jp he other day we were glancing 
over some old letters. The 
writer frequently sent her lovd to 
Bunny and Pip, who, it seems, were 
really her brother Bevil and her sister 
Mary. Moreover, she referred to a 
cousin as Piggy. 

It sounds so like modern school¬ 
girl slang that we were obliged to 
look at the date from time to time to 
assure ourselves that these letters 
really were written in 1730. 

There was another thing about this 
two-hundred^ear-old correspondence 
which gave it a strangely modern 
1 flavour. It contained many assertions 
that the times in which the writer 
lived were very bad, that manners 
and morals were decayed, and that 
Grandmamma would have been horri¬ 
fied if she could have lived to see 
them. Perhaps, after all, we are not 
so bad as we think ! 

© 

A great obstacle to happiness is 
to expect too much of happiness. 

Fontenelle 


Thousands of Pounds Go Begging 

’Y'here are thousands of pounds 
waiting to be claimed from the 
Board of Trade. 

During the war many merchant 
seamen did gallant deeds in ’waters 
haunted by submarines or mines, and 
to many of them a money prize was 
awarded. But the heroes did not come 
to claim their due, and the Board of 
Trade has failed to trace scores of 
them, though their names have been 
sent to nearly every port in the world. 

The merchant sailor is here today 
and gone tomorrow. He is not fond of 
letter-writing, and when he does bring 
himself to write it is just a letter home. 
For the rest, he has his work to think 
about. Money prizes ? No, thank you, 
he did not do his duty for that! So 
the money waits. 

Tip^Cat 

angler has saved a girl's life by 
hooking her. She returned the 
compliment by dropping him a line. 

0 

T'he man in the street is said to want 
more museums and galleries. He 
is tired of being in the street. 

0 

jy n American comedian says England 
has the worst coffee in the world. 
No doubt he has grounds for his opinion. 

0 ■ * 

Jx is estimated that about seven men 
would still play golf if it was called 
work and paid for at 
eightpence an hour. 

0 

A T the Seaside wood¬ 
en piers are obso¬ 
lete. They have been 
going out since they 
came in. 

□ 

JJatiiing is not pop¬ 
ular in Britain. 
The Briton has al¬ 
ways known enough 
to come in out of 
the wet. 

0 

An- advertiser asks 
for a tall, gentle¬ 
manly individual for 
selling roofing ma¬ 
terial. If he is too 
tall the work will be beneath him. 

□ 

A' mysterious black liquid lias been 
discovered in Wales. So far the 
Welsh have kept it dark. 

* 0 

Jt is said that mosquitoes will not bite 
anyone moving. They make him 
move if he isn’t. 

© 

Just a Poor Pedestrian 

The Poor Pedestrian is evidently in trouble 
in America too, for this comes from the 
Boston Transcript. 

J gaze across the street so wide, 

I start, I dart, I squirm, I glide, 

I take my chances, oh, so slim— 

I trust to eye and nerve and limb ; 

I scoot to right, I gallop through, 

Pm here and there, Pm lost to view. 
My life, I know, hangs in the toss, 
Another plunge—I am across ! 
Oh, give me pity, if you can. 

Pm just a poor ped-es-tri-an ! 


Many visitors to London have been enjoying 
the rich colours lately revealed by the cleaning 
of the Abbey, which has proved that four or 
five hundred years ago the wood and stonework 
gleamed with brilliant colours. 

any a year we sang our hymn 
In an Abbey Church all 
dusky dim, 

Whose roof and walls were dark 
and grim. 

guT a scholar said : “ I11 ancient 
days 

Church and chapel were all ablaze 
In colours bright as the morning 
rays; 

u omb and pillar and ceiling, too, 
Burned with crimson and 
gold and blue, 

Like the painted glass that the 
light streams through. , 

“ Let me seek in this sombre 
place, 

For there, maybe, I shall find a 
trace 

Of the ancient Abbey's joy and 
grace.” 

H E came with men of careful 
skill; 

They cleansed the grim.y stones 
until 

They came to colours, splendid 
still! 

A tomb there was that seemed of 
oak, # - 

Black it was with the dust and 
smoke— 

But under them, lo! the sunrise 
broke. 

Qenturies five their course 
had rolled, 

But still the knight wore mail of 
gold, 

And his shield was crimson, as of 
old. 

Priend ! one day when your 
sad heart seems 

Dark as shrines where no candle 
gleams, 

And the faiths of old seem false 
as dreams, 

gAY not then that the truth’s 
untrue. 1 

How shall the face of Truth shine 
through 

The dusty sins in the heart of you ? 

Presh as though in their early 
prime 

Colours slept ’neath the Abbey’s 
grime, 

And Truth is true to the end of 
time. 

© 

The Greatest Happiness 

I believe the greatest happiness 
is to have health, self-approval, that 
sense of triumph which comes from 
being your own master, able to do the 
things, big and little, which you know 
you can do. But this joy of living 
will come only to the man who has 
learned self-discipline. Most of us 
know what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do. William Feather 
© 

The Patient Stars 

Teach me your mood, 0 patient stars ! 

Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 

Emerson 



peter puck 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If a cow bel¬ 
lows to blow 
its horns 
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A RED INDIAN CHIEF SEES NEW YORK 


THE ONE MAN LEFT 

A TALE RECALLED BY 
AN EARTHQUAKE 

Extraordinary Adventure of a 
Man in a Prison 

WHEN 33,000 PERISHED 

From the sad records of the great 
earthquake which has shaken the Azores 
and destroyed 30 human lives while 
inflicting grievous injury upon 200 
people emerges a strange sequel. The 
earthquake set the convicts free ! 

The incident recalls one of the most 
dramatic occurrences of modem times, 
the redemption of one life where about 
33,000 perished. It Happened in the 
eruption of Mont Pelce, in the West 
Indies, 24 years ago. 

St. Pierre, the birthplace of Napo -1 
leon’s Josephine, was the chief city of 
Martinique, but it vanished on May 8, 
1902, in a blast of fire, and a red-hot 
hurricane poured from the mountain. 
The destruction was as absolute as 
that of Pompeii and Herculaneum, but 
with the added horror of the annihila¬ 
tion of the populace. With the excep¬ 
tion of one man all lives within range 
were blotted out. 

Churches Overturned 

It was a holy day, and churches were 
crowded with worshippers for the 
Ascension Day festival. The eruption 
overturned the churches, burned their 
timbers, melted their bells, and destroyed 
the priests c and the congregations. The 
garrisons were struck dead at their 
posts, police on their beats, private 
citizens in their houses, seamen on the 
waters of the harbours, birds in the air, 
animals on the land. Trees, flowers, 
and insects were swept out of life. 

One building escaped ; one life was 
mysteriously preserved. The prison 
contained a man serving a sentence of 
penal servitude. He was Sylbaris 
Joseph Ludger, and was confined in the 
one strong cell of the prison, within walls 
three feet thick. The thick walls saved 
the cell from destruction. 

On the fatal morning Ludger heard 
what he called “ a noise made up of all 
noises,” and sounds of a frightful 
clamour. Terrific heat swept into the 
cell, and during an appalling shock the 
roof split open. 

Three Days of Torment 

The prisoner did not know what was 
happening, but imagined that a fire was 
raging, for hot ashes penetrated the 
shattered roof and the crevices of the 
high-placed windows. He knelt in 
prayer, but his knees were scorched by 
the ground. He lay down in terror, but 
his body was blistered. He beat upon 
the door, but no answer came. 

All through that day and night he 
tried to escape, but the attempt was 
hopeless ; he was walled in; the-roof and 
windows were too high for him to reach. 
A second day passed without food or 
water, amid dust and ashes and burning 
heat. In all the wretched man endured 
three days and nights like this. Then, 
with his last vestiges of strength, he 
renewed his blows upon the door, and 
suddenly, to his almost unbearable 
delight, he heard responsive cries. 
People from a distant part of the island 
had come to search, and had heard him. 

The Sole Survivor 

The sufferer was carried out, 'with 
hands and feet, chest and back, terribly 
charred and maimed. 

But he lived to tell his story, and to 
recover from his injuries. He is supposed 
to be the sole survivor of all the 33,000 
people who saw the brilliant dawn in 
St. Pierre on that fatal day of May; 
Hut the sole survivor could not relate 
the story of events, for the stone walls 
which had been his preservation had 
mercifully shut out from his vision the 
sight and knowledge of one of the direst 
tragedies in history. See World Map 


npHE land on which the City of New 
* York stands cannot be very far off 
five thousand million pounds in value, 
but we have been reminded that its 
richest part, the Island of Manhattan, 
was once sold for /4 16s. 

Once upon a time the whole eastern 
strip of America from Labrador to the 
Carolinas is said to have belonged to the 
Abenekis, a tribe of Red Indians, and 
they sold Manhattan Island to a Dutch 
Governor for ^4 16s. 

Chief White Mountain and Chief Lone 
Wolf have been visiting Manhattan 
from the Canadian Reservation near 
Montreal, where live the bare hundred 
men, women, and children who are all 
that are left of the Abenekis. ” When 
I came here the other day on my first 


A clever bit of work has just been 
done at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago which would 
have delighted the industrious man who 
founded it. They have just repaired 
an ostrich egg. 

It- was an unusual egg, just as Mr. 
Marshall Field, who left a fortune to 
found this great museum, was an un¬ 
usual man. He made his money out of 
shops, and he was in a way the Columbus 
of the kind of shop which sells every¬ 
thing. Like Columbus, who found a way 
to make an egg stand on end, so Mr. 
Field, by inexhaustible ingenuity and 
ideas, made his shops pay a hundred¬ 
fold ; and, unlike Columbus, his suc¬ 
cessors have found a way of making an 
egg stand after it has been broken. 

Mr. Marshall Field left nearly 
^2,000,000 to this museum, which sends 


visit,” says Chief .White Mountain, “ I 
was stunned to think that my forbears 
should not have foreseen the advantages 
of a strip of land so situated.”" 

But a closer acquaintance with New r 
York and a few days* reflection thereon 
dissipated all these vain regrets. ” When 
I walk down your Fifth Avenue,” the chief 
told a New York paper, " and gaze at 
the fantastic styles and the frills, and 
how you live such a stilted life of make- 
believe ; and when I ride around with 
your reckless taxicab chauffeurs and sip 
some of your liquor, I begin to think 
that my ancestors, if they . were here 
today to see all this chaotic life, would 
throw up their hands and offer thanks to 
the sun god that they had been delivered 
from it all I” 


people all over the world to gather lost 
treasures of ancient peoples. Among 
the other things these seekers have 
found of late is an ostrich egg which 
had been treasured by some old Semite 
or Sumerian. Such eggs travelled with 
the Nomad tribes. One has been found 
and preserved by Sir Flinders Petrie 
which had been carried by a wandering 
chief into Egypt, and had been mended 
once by its first owner, or by some of his 
descendants, who appear to have re¬ 
garded it as a sacred treasure. 

The egg found in Kish had been there 
in the ruins for 6000 years. What a 
history it could tell of the wanderings 
which led it thither, perhaps from far 
Africa ; and what a strange ending to its 
wanderings in the Old World is its 
arrival in Chicago, with all its fragments 
put together by a new race of people! 


A TRAFALGAR CAPTIVE 
RIDES THE SEA 

HOW THE IMPLACABLE 
SAILED AWAY 

A Lost Hope of Napoleon for 
Our Sea Scouts 

SHIP WHOSE CREW SAW 
NELSON 

In Falmouth Harbour a beautiful old 
frigate rests like a sea-bird on the waters 
which ripple beneath her breadth of 
oak-beam and the black and white 
chequer work of her port-holes. 

On her decks, scoured as clean as a 
new pin, boys who love the sea are busy 
drilling, cleaning the ship's brass, and 
coiling the ropes. They are the Sea 
Scouts, this is their training-ship and 
headquarters, and she is named the 
Implacable. 

Serving Two Nations 

As the Scouts take the watch or listen 
to the ship’s bell they join hands with 
the sailors' who made English history. 
From the poop of the Implacable a boy 
might look south to Spain and the Bay 
of Trafalgar, and he could picture the 
path that the ship’s bow clove through 
the waves a century and more ago. For 
the Implacable fought in that great 
battle. She was a French frigate, the 
Duguay-Trouin and she joined issue 
with Nelson’s Victory as one of Napo¬ 
leon’s high hopes. 

From her fighting topmasts French 
sailors beheld the great English Admiral, 
perhaps one of them even saw him fall, 
struck down in the moment of victory. 
On her own decks; now scoured so clean, 
French gunners black with powder 
primed and fired the guns, and men 
fought and died. She had to strike her 
flag, though not before one of her masts 
was shot in two, and x*opcs and canvas 
trailed above her red decks and the 
stricken crew. As a captured ship she 
was renamed the Implacable, and she had 
a long second life of fifty years as one 
of the British Navy’s smartest ships. 

Her Last Voyage 

Even then she was not done with. 
For another half century she was a 
training-vessel. Then forgetfulness and 
the steamship overtook her, and the 
ship that had served two nations and 
three generations of sailors was in 
danger of going up in flames as firewood. 

Even so her spirit might have soared 
above the hearth, but, thanks to the 
efforts of Admiral Beatty, she has been 
patched up, restored, and set on her 
sea-legs again. On them she set out for 
her last voyage from Plymouth to what 
is hoped will be her resting-place for 
at least another century in the harbour 
at Falmouth. Picture on this page 

WALKING LESS AND LESS 
And Riding More and More 

Londoners, apparently, are walking less 
and less. At any rate, they are riding 
more and more. 

Since the year before the war the tram, 
bus, and local railway traffic in London 
has increased by 63 per cent. Tramway, 
passengers have increased by 21 per 
cent, railway travellers by 45 per cent, 
and bus passengers by no less than 
127 per cent. 

Of course increase of population 
accounts for some of this, but it does not 
account for the fact that while in 1913 
Londoners took 100 bus rides a head 
they now take 218. 

Well may Lord Grey urge us not to 
lose our legs! 


A LOST HOPE OF NAPOLEON 



One of the hopes of Napoleon’s fleet, the battleship Implacable, captured at Trafalgar, has 
been restored to her original condition, and is here seen leaving Devonport Dockyard for 
Falmouth, where she is to be used as a training-ship for Sea Scouts. See next column 


6000 Years' history of an egg 
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AN ESCAPE OF GAS 

Nature’s Bounty to 
Johannesburg 

WONDERFUL SUPPLY FROM 
A NATURAL GASOMETER 

An escape of gas yielding a sheet of 
flame forty feet high would be a startling 
phenomenon wherever it was found ; 
but an escape of gas of that magnitude 
nowhere near a gaspipe, or a gasometer, 
or any known coal mine, and known - to 
have been continuous for sixteen years, 
is a marvel indeed. 

Yet there is such an escape at Gruis- 
fontein, out in the Veld beyond the 
Rand, sixty miles east of Johannesburg. 
Sixteen years ago a bore-hole was made 
under Government supervision for quite 
other purposes to a depth of 636 feet, 
when suddenly this store of natural gas 
was struck. It drove the miners from 
their workings, and ever since it has been 
belching forth, destroying all vegetation 
in the neighbourhood. 

After Fifteen Years 

This is not the first escape of the sort 
in the Transvaal, but in previous cases 
the supply of gas has been exhausted 
in a few months. It is not quite clear 
why it has taken people fifteen years to 
realise that here at Gruisfontein is a 
supply practically inexhaustible. It 
has been realised now, and the top of 
the bore-hole has been closed in and^ 
fitted with a gas tap which can be turned 
on and lit at will. 

After a careful examination the 
Johannesburg Municipality have decided 
on a £300,000 gasworks extension 
scheme, which includes the lining of the 
bore-hole, the laying of pipes to Johan¬ 
nesburg, and the storage and distribu¬ 
tion of the gas on its arrival there. 

Already the pressure of the gas at the 
top of the hole is 25 pounds to the square 
inch, but a great deal must be escaping 
through the ground around, and it is 
believed as well that other bore-holes 
in the neighbourhood would produce a 
still further supply. Moreover, the pres¬ 
ence of the gas is believed to indicate 
the presence of oil in great quantities. 

This natural gas is said to have twice 
the heating power of coal gas, and 
naturally, as it has not to be manufac¬ 
tured, it is incomparably cheaper. 


GETTING RID OF A 
NUISANCE 

How to Deal with the Beggar 

Czeclio-Slovakia, one of the best- 
ordered and most prosperous States of 
Central Europe, is at last taking steps 
to deal with the difficult and humiliating 
problem of its beggars. 

Though there is no need for anybody 
to beg there, beggars swarm in the capi¬ 
tal and all over the countryside, playing 
hurdy-gurdys, cracked tin whistles, and 
squeaky violins, or often doing nothing 
else for the money they receive save 
holding out their antiquated hats. And 
they all do well, for the Czech is a good- 
natured soul who never refuses alms. 

But lately a certain town council in 
the North of Bohemia tried the plan of 
issuing special tokens valued at a half¬ 
penny each. People were asked to buy 
these' and give them instead of the usual 
tip of ten hellers, which is less than a 
farthing. Any beggar who presented 
them at the local relief office would receive 
cash in exchange if he were found to be 
deserving of relief. 

Very few beggars came at all to ex¬ 
change their tokens, and still fewer came 
a second time. What is more, the district 
in which the tokens were issued is rapidly 
clearing itself of the beggar fraternity, 
and it is hoped other councils will follow 
the example and so clear the entire 
country of a nuisance. 


ONLY A LANCASHIRE 
MILL GIRL 

There reached us the other day one 
more of those letters which remind us of 
the description of a friend as one who 
knows all about you and yet likes you. 

This friend knows all about the C.N., 
and he says that its learned companion, 
th6 C.E., led him to read all the books 
he knows and has collected in his 
library—3000 of them ! He works very 
hard and is very busy, so that he has 
hardly ever found an opportunity to 
write to us before, but now he thinks 
he would like to tell us a tale after the 
C.N.’s own heart. 

It is about a Lancashire lass who lives 
in the little town of Hindley. Hindley, 
’like other towns and villages in 
Lancashire, has once a year its wake. 

One Joyful Week 

There are different kinds of wakes. 
In Midland colliery districts the wake 
is often held at the colliery village, with 
swings and roundabouts, a fair and a 
circus. In Lancashire it is different. All 
the mills have a week’s holiday. All the 
people in them save up through the year 
for that one great, joyful week, and then 
go to Blackpool to spend their money, 
leaving only jukt enough under the clock 
on the mantelpiece to see them through 
the Saturday night of their return. 

This is the annual wake which keeps 
them going till it comes round again 
next year. This year the wake was a 
harder job to manage than usual, 
because Hindley is just near the collieries, 
where there has been no work and very 
little money, and most of the families 
have been living on credit at the 
cooperative stores, with nothing to spare 
for a holiday for the children. 

A Heroine’s Savings 

The Lancashire lass our friend tells 
us about is a mill girl, and she works 
to support her widowed mother, who 
also keeps a small shop to eke out her 
income. The little lady at the mill saved 
up like all the rest for the great holiday 
at Blackpool, and she had a comfortable 
sum to draw when the great week came. 

She drew it, and—now, asks our 
friend, what do you think she did with 
it ? Remember that she had done 
twelve months’ hard work at a mill, 
where it is not always a-bed of roses, 
and for all that time she had been look¬ 
ing forward to getting her money’s 
worth at Blackpool. 

What did she do with it ? She spent 
every penny of it on giving the cliUdrcn 
a treat. That is what our friend says, 
and we cannot better it, except to add his 
last words about this heroine ; She is 
only fifteen, but, as they say in 
Lancashire, By gum, she's a champion l 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
GERMANY 

Protecting the Sea Birds 

Germany is taking the lead in a task 
which badly needs doing. She is pro¬ 
tecting her sea birds. 

The Government of the Province of 
Oldenburg, bordering the North Sea 
south of the Danish frontier, has now 
declared its entire coast-line, together 
with all the islands, inlets, and sandbanks, 
to be protected, with close seasons for 
each kind of bird and other strict 
regulations. Coastguards, dyke-repairers, 
lighthouse-keepers, and all persons em¬ 
ployed on the coast have been ordered 
to give every assistance to the work of 
naturalists and ornithologists. 

The strongest measures are to be 
taken against* wanton destruction of 
eggs and- bird life; and, as many seals 
have lately made their home in this part 
of the coast, these friendly animals will 
share in the protection which the birds 
are to enjoy. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered by 




A plate of kidney beans 17 inches long 
carried off first prize at Bournville show'. 

Lifeboats of the Royal National 
Institution saved a life every day for the 
past four months. 

* According to statistics it is now twice 
as safe to travel on American railways 
as it was ten years ago. 

A Friendly Fox 

After collecting over /135 for charity 
a tame fox has died at Crowland, 
Lincolnshire. 

A Chorister for 78 Years 

Mr. Thomas James, of West Haddon, 
Northamptonshire, has died at 92, after 
being a chorister for 78 years. 

Clean Milk from the Country ' 

Nearly two million gallons of milk have 
been brought in glass-lined containers 
from the country to London this year. 

A Boy Champion 

Tfle Scottish boy golf champion, 
E. A. McRurie, was met on his return to 
Leven by the Provost; the Town Council, 
the town band, and 2000 people, who 
escorted him to his home. 

Umbrellas to Lend 

Some American theatres have hit on 
the idea of lending umbrellas to patrons 
who are waiting in line for tickets on 
rainy days. 

Country of Three Languages 

German now ranks with English and 
Dutch as an official language in South- 
West Africa, the former German territory 
now part of the South African Union. 

Invention for Motorists 

A reel device has been invented which 
makes it possible for a motor driver to 
attach non-skid chains to his rear wheels 
without leaving his seat. 

Old Eggs 

Scientific tests by the American 
Bureau of Chemistry show that eggs 
that have lain in cold storage for nine 
years are of practically the same 
nutritive value as fresh ones. 

An Astonishing Speed 

Revolving at a speed of 40,000 
revolutions a minute, the turbine wheel 
on the super-charger . of Lieutenant 
MacReady’s famous altitude aeroplane is 
said to be the fastest wheel in the world. 


A TOUCH OF BARBARISM 

Maiming a Little Racing 
Hound 

HOW BETTING RUINS SPORT 

One of the favourite sports of the 
world is whippet racing. Whippets are 
small greyhounds, lithe, pretty, 
intelligent creatures, which live to run 
in competition with their kind and 
justify their existence by outstripping 
the wind in speed. 

The sport is quite good fun and 
exciting to watch, but, unfortunately, 
betting is linked with it, and that 
sometimes leads to trickery, or to 
barbarous cruelty to the dogs. The 
C.N. has already exposed this shameful 
practice, but a new example has come 
to light, and must be noted as evidence' 
that these abominations still persist. 

A whippet won its heat in a race at 
Glasgow when the betting men did not 
expect it to do so, for odds of six to 
one were laid against it. When the 
same dog came to run in the final its 
great speed was acknowledged, for this 
time the odds were six to one on it. 
This time, however, the whippet ran 
badly and lost, so that a rival won. 
The loser was examined by the officials, 
for it was howling with pain. 

The toes of one foot, it was found, 
had been twisted and tied together, so 
making it impossible for the tortured 
creature to run at speed without 
enduring great agony. That' is what 
betting does for sport. 

Surely that was a case meriting 
imprisonment,' but only a fine of a 
paltry three guineas was inflicted. 


THE CONCERT OF 
THE FUTURE 

Music in the Great Days 
Coming 

SEEING AND HEARING A 
BAND FAR OFF 

There are probably very few- people 
who' have never been to a picture 
theatre, and there can be very few who 
have not noticed the difficulty which 
arises from time to time in synchro¬ 
nising the music played by the orchestra 
with the movements on the screen. 

Putting it another way, the orchestra 
often finds it difficult to keep step 
with the marching of the soldiers in 
the picture. This difficulty disappears 
with a wonderful new American inven¬ 
tion called the Vitaphone. 

Its use at present.is the exact synchro¬ 
nising of sound and action in the pre¬ 
sentation of films. A performance by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
of the Tannhauser Overture was filmed 
and recorded by the Vitaphone, and 
later a most successful projection of the 
picture with an exact reproduction of 
the music performed took place. 

Great Possibilities 

It was a remarkable experience to 
be present at this performance. The 
usual methods employed in making a 
picture had been used in this case, so 
that, as well as a general view of the 
orchestra performing, one had from 
time to time close-up views of the 
instrumentalists. 

If the invention is widfely adopted 
there are great possibilities in it. We 
shall be able to see and hear operatic 
performances by great artists in foreign 
countries without leaving our own town. 

Thanks to wireless and the gramo¬ 
phone, we can hear many great per¬ 
formances at which we could not be 
present; thanks to the kinema, we are 
able to witness many events which 
take place miles away from us. The 
Vitaphone combines these two things. 

THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 
Textile Workers to Decide for 
Themselves 

At the time of the General Strike there 
was much vexation among many workers 
at being called on to leave their em¬ 
ployment without first being consulted. 

Now at a conference of textile workers 
a resolution has been carried demanding 
that before any policy is adopted in¬ 
volving a stoppage of work the approval 
of the unions shall be obtained. 

The General Strike was called by the 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. 
Many strikes are called by the execu¬ 
tives of federations of unions; while 
many others are called by committees 
of individual unions. If this resolution 
is confirmed by the individual unions 
it will mean that in future none of these 
bodies can call out the textile workers, 
and that no strike can occur without a 
vote of the working members. 

The conference maintained the right 
to strike, but the members propose to 
decide for themselves when a strike is 
necessary, and not to delegate the 
decision to others. 


TIMING THE BLOOD-STREAM 

Some Boston scientists have been 
timing the speed at which blood flows 
through the body. 

Radium was injected into the left 
arms of various patients, and after it had 
been carried in the blood-stream through 
the heart and lungs its arrival in the 
right arm was detected by means of 
an electroscope. 

The average speed of blood over this 
course was twenty seconds, but in the 
instances of some badly-diseased patients 
it was as slow as 55 seconds. 
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EMPTY CONTINENT’S 
HUNDRED MILLIONS 

Vast Crowd of Patient 
Creatures in Australia 

SHEEP, NOT MEN! 

It was an Australian statesman who 
at a great gathering of school children 
ill New South Wales declared that 
these were the products of Australia 
of which they were most proud. 

‘ Tie would be of the same opinion now, 
when, thirty years after that wise 
saying, the number of sheep in the 
Commonwealth has risen to a hundred 
millions, or nearly twenty sheep for 
every man, woman, and child. Tile 
sheep have multiplied far faster than 
the human population. 

The sheep are setting a splendid 
example. They have no trade-union 
restrictions about output or production ; 
all they ask is a living wage on the 
plains where they feed. New South 
Wales has more thau half the sheep, 
and every State is contributing to the 
increase, though Queensland, afflicted 
with a drought last year, has fallen 
behind in the wool clip. After men, and 
then more men, the thing Australia 
most wants is rain, and then more rain. 

800 , 000,000 Pounds of Wool 

In the last year Australia’s sheep have 
supplied the world with eight hundred 
million pounds of wool, which is nearly 
half a pound for every one alive. This is 
wealth indeed, for, though the world is 
hastening toward the production of 
artificial wool, the time is far distant 
when it will equal the elastic qualities 
of the sheep-produced article. 

If the Australians can get such good 
results out of a small population, pro¬ 
ducing some of the best cricketers as 
well as some of the best wool in the 
world with only five million people, 
what will she not be able to do when her 
numbers rise to that population- of 
100,000,000 for which the island con¬ 
tinent has plenty of room? 


NATURE’S BEST FOOD 
Milk Makes Us Grow 

It is amusing to be told, as if it were 
a great discovery, that milk makes 
boys and girls grow. Of course it docs ! 
Nature knew what she was about when 
she provided animals with milk for the 
nourishment of their young. 

Some new experiments show that boys 
given plenty of milk beat other boys in 
size and weight. Of course ! We are 
also told that chickens, dogs, and pigs 
thrive on a milk ration. 

How much money is wasted annually 
in the pathetic belief that chemical 
manufacturers can make patent foods 
of marvellous nutritive quality ! Iiow 
many millions of people cherish the 
idea that food can be concentrated in 
small bulk or made into tabloids ! The 
truth is that there is only one perfect 
food for mammals, and that is milk. 
It contains everything the baby needs. 

What, then, is milk made of ? Analy¬ 
sis shows that every hundred parts of 
cow’s milk is made up as follows : 
water, 87 parts; butter fat, nearly 4 
parts; albuminoids, 3! parts; milk- 
sugar, 4J parts ; the remainder being 
mineral matter. Milk also contains 
those wonderful organic substances 
known as vitamins, which are not 
properly understood, but play an 
important part in nutrition. All these 
things, taken together, form a perfect diet, 
and anyone could live on milk alone. 


BRINGING HOME THE 
SEA 

A Holiday Boy Remembers 
His Friend 

By a Friend of the Boy 

Punch lias found a boy who, having dis¬ 
covered the seaside, packed a box with sand 
for his father to carry home. 

It is odd that just as the merry men of 
Punch give us their picture of a boy taking 
home a little of the beach real life "gives 11s 
a boy who takes back a little of the sea to his 
cripple friend. The story is sent to us by a 
correspondent in the provinces. 

Tommy has seen the sea; the real 
sea, mind, the sea that " you can’t see 
the end of/* 

The cost of the annual school trip, 
for which 200 children had eagerly 
saved their pennies, had been brought 
down to two shillings a head. But as 
for Tommy, one might as well have 
asked him for two pounds as two 
shillings. Yet, eventually, he got a 
ticket, for there is much kindness in 
this world, and the day came when 
Tommy saw the sea. I was with him. * 

The Cause of the Tear 

First lie stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets, his mouth as* wide open as his 
eyes, and stared. At the end of five 
minutes he changed his position and 
went on staring. The rest of the children 
rushed on to the sands, boots and stock¬ 
ings off, but Tommy sat down on the 
bottom step of the sea-wall and rested 
his chin in his hands. I sat beside him. 

” Well ? " I said. 

Ho made a clicking noise in his 
throat, as if speech were beyond him. 

“ Crikey, sir ! ” he burst out at last; 
then he relapsed into silence. Watching 
him quietly, I was astonished to see a 
tear slowly trickling clown his check. 

“ Now, then. Tommy ! What’s the 
tear for?” I asked, forcing, a smile. 
He dug his boots into the sand, picked 
up a handful of it, and allowed it to 
trickle through his fingers; 

” I wish Mary could have seen it,” he 
said. Mary was a little cripple girl at 
school, ancl I knew that Tommy wor¬ 
shipped her. 

” Race you for the donkeys,” I said, 
pulling him to his feet and wanting him 
to forget Mary. 

Bigger than Everything 

We left the sea at last, and were home 
again, and as I walked home through 
our wretched slum streets, thinking how 
much it had been worth while, the sound 
of a familiar voice made me pause, 
and at the entrance to a squalid .court 
I saw Tommy, leaning against a lamp- 
post, with Mary. 

” It’s no good ; you wouldn’t believe 
me,” he was saying. “It stretches 
farther than the sky ; it’s bigger, bigger 
than everything. And, Mar}’, I brought 
you some.” 

And there, as I stood, Tommy pulled 
out of his pocket a ginger-beer bottle. 

" That’s the sea, that is, full of water,” 
he said. 

Keeping in the shadow, I walked 
slowly past these little figures, one of 
whom had never seen the sea except in 
a gingcr-becr bottle, and one of whom, 
with his heart of gold, had seen it with 
his own eyes. 


THE SPORT OF KINGS 
350 Policemen to Watch 
Its Patrons 

Horse-racing, which its admirers 
style the sport of kings, seems to attract 
patrons who are anything but kingly. 

How, otherwise, would the Doncaster 
Corporation decide it to be necessary to 
engage to guard the racecourse there, 
when a great race is run, a force of 350 
policemen and 34 detectives, togctlxcr 
I with police horses and ambulance men ? 


One Day This week 

IN HISTORY 

America’s Sun Begins to Rise 

On September 17, 17S7, tbs American Con¬ 
stitution was adopted 

The American Constitution was the 
greatest work ever struck off at one time 
by the brain of man. W. E. Gladstone 

* The Constitution being signed by all 
the members, except Mr. Randolph, 
Mr. Mason, and Mr. Gerry, who declined 
giving it the sanction of their names, 
the Convention dissolved itself. While 
the last members were signing Dr. 
Franklin, looking toward the President’s 
chair, at the back of which a rising Sun 
happened to be painted, observed to a 
few members near him that painters 
had found it difficult to distinguish, in 
their art, a rising from a setting Sun. 

” I have,” said he, ” often and often, 
in the course of a session, and the 
vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting ; but 
now, at length, I have the happiness 
to know that it is a rising and not a 
setting Sun.” 

A Delegate at tjie Convention 

THE C.N. IN CHINA 
A Suggestion for Missionary 
Societies 

One of the most pleasing features of 
tiie relation existing between the C.N. 
and its readers is that if the Editor 
makes a kindly suggestion to them they 
are sure to respond. Indeed, often a 
difficulty arises from the generosity of 
the response. Our readers do what they 
are asked to do in such numbers that 
those who needed help are somewhat 
overwhelmed by it. 

We hear of an instance from the Rev. 
W. R. Taylor, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Boys’ School at Miencliow, 
Sze, West China. Over a year ago it 
was suggested in the C.N. that old copies 
of the Editor’s papers would be useful in 
this school and also in the Girls’ School. 

Mr. Taylor writes with warmest 
appreciation of the generous response of 
our readers, and asks us to transmit his 
thanks. But, he says, the postman 
staggered under the weight of his 
deliveries, and many C.N.s have since 
been sent 011 regularly. Letters have 
also been received in such- numbers 
that replies have become impossible. 

Obviously what is needed is that those 
who arc interested in mission schools 
should organise a supply of materials 
found to be so welcome and useful ; 
and we pass on the suggestion to the 
missionary societies. 


WHERE JOHN BUNYAN 
PREACHED 

A Hertfordshire Cottage Garden 

A Hertfordshire reader of the C.N. article on 
John Bunyan the other day writes to tell of 
an interesting Bunyan relic -of which few 
people appear to know. 

In the hamlet of Coleman Green, 
about half-way between Sandridgc and 
Cromer Hyde, near Hatfield, are the 
remains of a cottage in which Bunyan 
lodged and from the garden of which 
he preached. 

The garden remains very much as 
it probably was in Banyan’s time, 
but of the cottage there is only the 
massive chimney and a few beams, 
supported chielly by the thick growth 
of ivy which covers the whole. Facing 
the road is a slate tablet let into the 
wall, which states that Bunyan lodged 
and preached there. 

The garden is cultivated by a neigh¬ 
bouring cottager, but one may walk 
round the ruins and examine them. 
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* THE HARVEST 
MOON 

WHY IT IS SO NEAR 
TO US 

Earth and Sun Both Pulling 
the Same Way 

OTHER WORLDS NOW IN 
THE SKY 

Ry the C.N. Astronomer 

Several planets arc now spread across 
the evening sky, and during the autumn 
will provide an ever-increasing source of 
interest and fascination to those who are 
interested in other worlds. 

Jupiter, the glory of the heavens in 
the south, is now matched by the rosy 
Mars in the cast. This little world, which 
in a telescope appears less than halt the 
width of Jupiter, is nevertheless to the 
unaided eye almost as bright. 

•Next Saturday evening Jupiter may 
be seen a little to the left of the gibbous 
Harvest Moon, and some way to the 
right of her on the following night; 
while by Friday night, September 24, 
Mars will be to the left of the Moon and 
to the right of her on Saturday—very 
much as Jupiter was earlier in the week. 

The lustre of both planets will be 
greatly dimmed by her radiance. This 
will be much in evidence all next week 



Why the Moon is pulled nearer to the Earth 


the Moon being at her greatest brilliance, 
for she will be not only Full on Tuesday 
but also at her nearest to us, in perigee . 

She will then be, when about south, 
but 21 S,ooo miles away. This is excep¬ 
tionally close, even for perigee, and closer 
than the Moon has been, or will be, dur¬ 
ing this year; for though the Moon is 
at perigee about every four weeks she 
at times comes much nearer than at 
others, occasionally to the extent of 
9000 miles, or more than the Earth's 
entire diameter. 

The Moon will therefore appear on 
Monday night larger than usual, and 
one-seventh wider than she did a 
fortnight before or will a fortnight after. 

It is about 18 years since the Moon 
came quite so close to the Earth as she 
will be on Monday night, and on the 
early morning of Tuesday, when only 
221,110 miles will separate the centres 
of the two worlds. 13 ut the surface of 
the Moon comes a thousand miles nearer 
to us than her centre ; and the nearest 
part of our world nearly 4000 miles 
closer to the Moon, so at their nearest 
points they will be 216,100 miles apart. 

Moon Hundreds of Miles Nearer 

This exceptional nearness of the Moon 
is due to her being at the Full and also at 
perigee about the same time, but 12 
hours intervening. 

When this occurs both the Sun and 
the Earth are pulling the Moon in 
exactly the same direction at the time 
she is in perigee. Then their gravita¬ 
tional attraction becomes greater and 
for the time being the A loon is pulled a 
few hundred miles nearer. The diagram 
will show why this is, though, of course, 
it could not be drawn to scale. 

The remote planet Uranus will also 
be at his nearest to us next Tuesday, 
when he will be 1,773,200,000 miles 
away. He is almost midway across the 
sky, between Jupiter and Mars, shining 
like a sixth-magnitude star. So the 
finding of this weird world must be left 
until later, when the absence of moon¬ 
light will make it quite easy to find and 
follow L T ranus throughout the coming 
winter. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in the 
east. In the evening Saturn south-west, Jupiter 
south, Uranus south-east, Alars cast 
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SMITH OF 

A Risky Adventure 


ST. QUENTIN’S 

& By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 49 

Back Again ! 

H ow strange it felt to be back 1 
Just a fortnight last Satur¬ 
day since he set off for Tidegatc, 
and here he was buckling-to at 
St. Quentin's again. 

Although he had had the week¬ 
end to settle down in the strange 7 
ness was more overpowering this 
Monday morning which re-started 
the daily round and the common 
task, from Sheldon's chant of 
“ Four to get to the bathrooms ! ” 
to the orderly progression through 
breakfast and Prayers, in the 
machine that had caught him up 
with supreme indifference to every¬ 
thing that had befallen since it 
released him. 

As morning school neared its end 
and his thoughts 'wandered off 
Fruppeny was wondering was this 
all real ? Everything as it had 
been ; oh, could it be real ? The 
very smell of the classroom, that 
indefinable odour of paint, varnish, 
soapsuds, and new exercise books; 
the spectacle of Arnold, his sleepy 
eyes lighted as his hand jiggled up 
and down in a state of ferment lest 
the conundrum which was sweeping 
its way round the form should be 
defeated by someone before he 
could shoot out its answer; the 
familiar rustle of Mr. Aston- 
Clynton's silk gown ; even the usual 
fly in its Usual corner of the pane, 
busy as ever washing its head with 
its wings—it seemed to Fruppeny 
that he must be dreaming all this, 
and that he would wake with a start 
to find himself back on the schooner, 
or in his horrible cell in the lonely 
house. 

But then, as he clutched the desk 
and found it substantial, and as 
Arnold's squeaky accents pierced 
his ear-drums, Fruppeny's impres¬ 
sions took a right-about-turn, 
almost persuading him that he had 
dreamed his holidays.- A ghastly 
nightmare. That was what it had 
been. Hatz with his restless eyes, 
Lapp’s terrible brooding, that long, 
black schooner creeping into the 
bay, these had been the dream, 
from which he would wake to find 
that he was starting his holidays 
tomorrow. That awful night in the 
dinghy—it couldn’t be true. 'The 
eating - house in Ottersfoot—-Miss 
Meggs—he had dreamed' them- all. 
John Andrew hadn't gone to London 
last Friday ; he, Fruppeny, hadn’t 
come back here last Friday after¬ 
noon ; the new suitcase and the 
new shirts and things that had 
come with him in place of those 
left behind in the house on the 
Point-—every little bit was only a 
dream. 

“ Smith ! Have you gone to 
sleep ? I’ve called you three times. 
Is this the way you propose to start 
your new term ? ” 

He jerked himself to his feet. 
Then this was a new term ! Oh, of 
course he’d known, known all 
along, that the nightmare was real. 
He mumbled, “ I’m sorry, sir.” 

“ Your thoughts were miles away. 
Smith. What were you dreaming 
about ? ” 

And Fruppeny couldn't answer ; 
that was the worst of it. 

Still, he consoled himself in light¬ 
hearted mood, John Andrew would 
be back all right very soon now; 
then they would go together to 
Mr. Dean and face the music. 
Wouldn’t Dean stare 1 Perhaps 
John Andrew would bring old 
Maggy to back him up; and if the 
Head declined to take John 
Andrew now old Maggy would 
keep him on at St. Quenten with 
glee. Old Maggy wouldn't want to 
part with his prefect—-Fruppeny 
cackled with merriment when he 
reached here—and John Andrew 
would never want to part with old 
Maggy. 

So Fruppeny passed the day, 
thinking all sorts, of thoughts and 
wondering how John Andrew was 
faring in London, till after Prep., in 
the interval before Prayers, a 
summons arrived from Sheldon, that 


red-headed prefect, who, looking t 
him up and down as he stood in 
his study, exclaimed abruptly in 
his impetuous fashion, “ Ha ! I've 
got a bone to pick with you. 
Smith! ” 

Wondering what was up now, 
Fruppeny waited. 

“ On your way back last Friday, 
Smith, did you come through Old- 
port ? ” 

“ Yes,” he replied. 

“Ah,” said Sheldon, smiling 
lightly. " Well, so far so good. 
You got mixed up in Oldport in 
rather a low-down scrap with some 
sailors and people from a yacht. 
Isn’t that so ? ” 

“ Last Friday ? ” 

“ Yes, last Friday.” 

“ No,” said Fruppeny,- whose 
heart had been sinking. “ X didn't.” 

“ You didn’t ? ” 

“ No, I didn’t, I-just changed 
at the station.” 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed Sheldon, more 
sharply, “ Think again, Smith.” 

I wasn't in a scrap in Oldport 
on Friday.” 

Sheldon’s smile had been on his 
lips still, but it went now. “ Smith,” 
he said, “ in one way this isn’t my 
business. In another way it is. It 
wouldn't have mattered a fig, toss, 
or button to me if you hadn’t given 
your name to the policeman who 
got you out of the row, and not only 
given your name, you little spitfire, 
but the name of St. Quentin’s and 
of your House.” 

“ I gave my name to a policeman 
in Oldport ? ” gaped Fruppeny. 

“ Should I know if you hadn’t ? 
You gave him your name, and 
initials. You impressed on him 
that you were going to St. Quen¬ 
tin’s. And not only that, but you 
told him over and over that you 
belonged to Dean's House at St. 
Quentin’s. On the strength of that 
he kept you out of trouble.” 
Sheldon paused to finger his chin 
contemplatively. ” It was rather 
too nasty a row for a policeman to 
have overlooked, Smith, but on the 
strength of what you rubbed in 
about St. Quentin’s and Dean's 
House you were l<pt go.” 

. “ No,” said Fruppeny stonily. 
“ It wasn’t me.” 

Don't lie. We haven’t another 
J. A; Smith in the school.” 

“ All the same,” insisted Frup¬ 
peny, “ it wasn’t me.” 

“ And you’re no grammarian,” 
Sheldon retorted, unsmiling, “ ‘ It 
wasn’t me ' isn’t grammar. But 
listen ! ” he rapped. “ My brother, 
who happens to be in business in 
Oldport, chanced upon the scene 
the same time as the bobby. For 
the sake of St. Quentin’s he helped 
you out with the bobby. You 
can’t deny it! Speak up ! ” 

CHAPTER 50 

Before Dinner 

Dut the accused had retired 
doggedly into, his shell. 

“If you like to end up your 
holidays by getting into vulgar 
street rows that's your own look¬ 
out, Smith. All I care for is that 
you. keep the school’s name out. 
See ? We’re not going to have a 
new kid like you bleating but the 
school’s name to save yourself 
consequences. I haven’t told Dean, 
and I’m not proposing to tell him. 
I only sent for you to warn you that 
that sort, of thing won't do. It 
simply isn’t done. Do you under¬ 
stand now ? ” 

Fruppeny conceded a little nod. 

“ Very well. That’s that,” said 
Sheldon, more quietly. “ And now 
I’ll tell yon another thing I don’t 
stand for. That’s lying, Smith, I 
will not be lied to.” 

“ I didn’t lie,” an obstinate 
murmur retorted. 

Sheldon’s annoyance flared up 
again like a flame. “You still 
stick to that ? ” 

Fruppeny stood mute. He had 
told the truth, and the truth, he 
reflected grimly, was taken for lies. 
His lips were sealed. There was 
nothing else he could say. How 


explain without breaking faith with 
John Andrew that the cap was being 
fitted on the wrong head ?' 

This furious red-headed fellow 
who glared there so fiercely ! Of 
course there was nothing bewilder¬ 
ing in his tale. Couldn’t he, Frup¬ 
peny, stand here and see the whole 
picture ? 

John Andrew, off to London, 
changing at Oldport. With half an 
hour perhaps to wait for his train, 
so venturing out into the street to 
spy out the land. Pounced on by 
Lapp and his satellites. The 
savage struggle. Then the police, 
and Hatz spins his cunning yarn 
about John Andrew being a run¬ 
away from his yacht. And what 
could old John do ? His train went 
in a few minutes. He couldn’t 
afford to be stopped or surrendered 
to Hatz, and he couldn’t afford to 
make the truth public. But he 
had to account for himself against 
Hatz’s story. So what else could 
he do ? He had played the card 
of St. Quentin’s and Mr. Dean’s. 
And why had he laid so much stress 
on Mr. Dean’s house ? To convince 
them he wasn’t shamming ; wasn’t 
that plain ? 

And couldn’t he, Fruppeny, here 
in this quiet study, just picture the 
fever poor old J. A. would be in 
while the only ruse which would 
save him hung in the balance; 
knowing that if it failed the scandal 
was out. Poor old John Andrew ! 

He saw it all as clear as the day¬ 
light. But he couldn’t turn the 
light on for Sheldon to see. Not 
yet awhile. 

But he-wouldn't confess to flat 
lying, so Sheldon must find his own 
way out through the tangle. And 
if he wanted to leap on him—well, 
let him leap 1 

So up went Fruppeny’s chin. 

I’m not lying, Sheldon.” 

“ You stick to it that you are 
not ? ” 

Every word I’ve said is true.” 

“ Very well, then,” growled Shel¬ 
don, “ you've had your last chance. 
Come to me tomorrow after Third 
Lesson.” 

Fruppeny knew what that-meant. 
It meant the stick, liar’s dole. It 
meant a swishing by Sheldon before 
the House prefects. All right. 
If it meant that it meant that. 
He wouldn’t speak. He would not 
speak now for anyone 1 Let them 
do what they liked to him. He 
could bear it. He’d stuck more 
from Hatz and Lapp than their old 
canes could do ! 

Thus fuming, he marched from 
the study with flaming cheeks and 
with a toss of the head that caused 
Sheldon almost to recall him. But 
he let him pass out, then stared 
after hint with amazement. Fancy 
the little beggar stalking out that 
way, with the fattest lie on his 
lips and his nose in the air ! What 
a brazen-faced and champion liar 
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he was, and-all the time he looked a 
real little white man! Extra¬ 
ordinary how chaps could look what 
they weren’t.' 

“ It beats me altogether,” was 
Sheldon’s conclusion. “ But I 
can’t let him off. I’ve got to lam 
him tomorrow.” 

So he had. And soon after twelve 
next day there gathered in his 
study the other House prefects, 
who came looking as if they had 
wandered in by mistake, and dis¬ 
posed themselves with an over¬ 
elaborate casualness on Sheldon’s 
right hand and left, to leave plenty 
of room in the ominous space which 
was cleared in the middle. 

” Halloa, Shell! ” the first had 
uttered as he came in. 

“ Halloa, Shell, old man ! ” said 
another. Bad luck, old man. 
What a fool the youngster is to 
stick to his lie ! I hate these-” 

“ Hush ! Here he comes 1 ” put 
in Sheldon, as a step sounded. 

He turned as he spoke to take a 
cane from his cupboard, and the 
witnesses seized the chance to 
exchange amused . glances, which 
signalled their private opinions of 
Sheldon’s bearing. And he certainly 
looked the most uncomfortable of 
them all. He drew himself up. 
On the door fell a timid tap. 

There he is ! ” he repeated. 

But it wasn’t the culprit. It was 
only Arnold, asking permission to 
visit his dormitory. 

“ Please, Sheldon, I've left my 
fountain-pen on my washstand ! ” 
and jumping nearly out of his skin 
at the curt refusal, which was shot 
at him with the velocity of a 
machine-gun. He vanished, leaving' 
the door ajar in his terror. 

“ Time your man rolled up, 
Shell,” quoth one of them next. 

" We'll give him a minute yet,” 
Sheldon answered uneasily. 

“ But it’s almost one o’clock. 
He’s had ages and ages.” 

” Right ! I’ll send,” exclaimed 
Sheldon, drawing the cane between 
his hands to straighten it out. 

But at that instant the quietness 
of the long corridor was broken for 
the second time by a footfall. And 
this time it was a dragging step 
which approached, made a pause, 
and came on again. Impossible 
to mistake or misread its reluctance. 

“ Here he comes ! ” breathed 
Sheldon, in a strained voice, with a 
final glance to make sure that the 
space in front of him remained 
sufficiently clear for the execution. 

The door was gently pushed open, 
an abashed figure sidled in. Sidled 
was the very word for his entrance, 
for in literal fact he advanced almost 
sideways, and so abashed that he 
twisted his head farther sideways, 
ashamed, apparently', to meet their 
pained glances. 

He uttered no word, but, hitching 
the knees of his trousers with a 
fond precision, amazing at such a 
dread moment, he took post, so to 
speak, with his finger-tips touching 
his toes. 

But the executioner wanted a 
** dying ” confession. 

“ Look at me, Smith! ” he 
demanded. “ Do you own up ? ” 

The silent victim kept his face 
twisted away from them. 

” Lift your head up ! ” he was 
bidden again. 

One of the prefects took a threat¬ 
ening step forward. 

Then slowly on its pivot of out¬ 
stretched neck the head that had 
been turned to the wall came 
round. It displayed to them a 
countenance long as a fiddle, and 
one without the tiniest spark of 
expression. Yet, set as it was in 
profound and unutterable gloom, 
any acute observer might have 
detected that the corners of its 
: mouth were twitching strangely. 

Perhaps it was something in that 
mournful gaze, like a basilisk’s, 
which held Sheldon for a moment 
as though turned to stone. 

At last he came to, and, making 
one spring at the basilisk, he 
pulled him upright, twasted him 
round, and inspected him. 

“ What do you mean by it ?” he 
cried fiercely. “ You're not J. A. 
Smith ! ” 

“ I am ! ” returned the basilisk, 
in hollow 1 tones. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Five-Minute Story 

Too Giever 

TTm: old man wdth the glasses 
* had been marked down 
as an easy prey from the very 
beginning. He had paid his 
sixpence to see the carves like 
any other tourist; but he had 
opened his eyes so wide with 
astonishment and had asked the 
guide so many simple questions 
that it seemed clear that here 
was a very guileless person. 

When he came out into the 
sunshine, blinking like an owl, 
the guide thrust away the 
hawkers of postcards and re¬ 
freshments, and whispered con¬ 
fidentially in his ear : 

“ Now*, if you’ll come with me. 
I’ll show you some things that 
are really worth seeing.” 

The old gentleman smiled 
benignantly. “ Dear me ! That's 
very nice of you,” he said. 

I’ve a w r onderful collection 
of objects found in the caves, 
sir,” the guide went on ; “ knives 
! and implements that w r ere used 
in the Stone Age, and every now 
and then 1 don’t mind parting 
with one of my treasures.”- 

“ That's surely very good of 
you,” said the old gentleman.. 

“ Of course, I have to make 
a small charge,” added the guide 
hastily. “ But it's not much if 
one thinks of the historic value 
of the article.” 

“ Quite so, qujte so,” said the 
old gentleman ; and he trotted 
obediently into a neighbouring 
cottage, and waited patiently 
while the guide spread a strange 
collection of objects on the table. 

“ This,” said the guide, picking 
up a large, flat stone, “was used for 
bread-making in the Stone Age.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the old gentle¬ 
man, . wiping his spectacles. 
“ And did they really make 
bread in the Stone Age ? ” 

“ Why, of course ! ” said the 
guide. And he winked across the 
room at his wife. 

“ Well, that's very interest¬ 
ing,” said the old gentleman. 
“ And what, may I ask, are 
these funny little things ? ” 

“ Scrapers,” said the guide, 
“ used for peeling potatoes.” 
And again he winked at his 
wife, who burst out laughing 
and ran out of the room. 

The old gentleman did not 
seem to notice anything that 
w*ent on. He was intently 
examining the various objects 
on the table. Suddenly he 
picked up one of them. “ What 
is this long, pointed thing ? ” he 
asked, holding it up to the light. 

“ Oh, that's a weapon used 
in the Bronze Age,” said the 
guide. “You'll see the blade 
is made of some kind of metal.” 

The old gentleman examined 
the rusty object intently. 

“ How much do you want for 
this ? ” he said at length. 

“ Well, I wouldn't take less 
than ten shillings,” said the 
guide. “ And that, let me tell 
you, is a surprising offer consider¬ 
ing the nature of the article.” 

“ That’s quite true,” replied 
the old gentleman, putting it 
in his pocket. “ It happens 
to be my penknife which I lost 
1 in the caves two years ago.” 
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If You Have th[pthing Kind to Say/Say INf thing 
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DF MERRYMAN 

.j\ successful business man was 
boring a party of his friends 
■with stories of his early struggles. 

When I was a young man,” he 
said, 44 I often used to keep the 
wolf from my door by my singing.” 

“ I can quite believe that,” 
remarked one of his hearers. 

0 0 3 

Do You Know Me ? 

I am a duty both useful and 
necessary; I am esteemed a 
great virtue, but few possess me; 
I am found in the humble as well 
as in the higher circles of life, and 
am often exhausted and as often 
renewed. 

By me our sufferings are ren¬ 
dered lighter and our trials are 
softened. I give to the mind con¬ 
tentment and to the conscience 
ease, to the afflicted hope and to 
the mournful consolation. Solve 
this, and doubtless you will have 

possessed me. Answer next week 

0 0 3 

A Clever Old Lady 
T here was an old lady of Kent 
Who travelled wherever she 
went; 

She moved when she walked, 

And she spoke when she talked, 
And whenever she stooped she was 
bent. 

0 3 3 

When Duty Calls 

The managing director of a big 
firm, who took a great per¬ 
sonal interest in nis employees, 
was passing through the factory 
one day when he saw a boy he did 
not recognise. 

H Well, my lad,” he said, “ when 
did you start work here ? ” 

.. “ Only this morning, sir,” replied 
the boy. 

44 I suppose you have seen the 
foreman, and he has told you what 
to do ? ” 

“.Yes, sir.” 

* “ And what did he tell you to 
do ? ” 

The boy hesitated and then said : 
44 Well—er—he told me to wake 
him up when 1 saw you coming.” 


0 0 0 
Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable 



When you have found the five words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures take one letter 
from each word and make the names of 
(1) a very useful fruit, (2) a pretty Sower, 
( 3 ) a vegetable with a strong smell. Can 
you find out what they are ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

W HEN is a fish a bird ? 

When it takes a fly. 

0 0 3 

We Are Not All Alike 

A man went to a dentist to have 
a tooth stopped, and for about 
five minutes the dentist’s electric 
jdrill was grinding on the nerve of 
the decayed tooth. At last the 
patient could stand it no longer, 
and said: 

44 I gather from the sign over 
your door that you are a Painless 
Dentist. I should just like to 
remind you that although you may 
be painless I am not.” 


A Charade 

]\|Y first all sellers like to get 
When they a bargain make ; 
My next they’ll tell you in a pet 
That they will never take. 

My whole is sure of names the worst 
By which we men can call: 

And he that is so far accused 
Must be despised by all. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 


Come-Alive Characters 



Tried the Candle, addressing the 
Stick, 

“ Strike a match and set fire to my 
wick.” 

But the Stick answered, “ No,” 
Striking matches is slow. 

Try our small friend the Lighter— 
he’s quick! ” 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Leadbetter ? 
Leadsetter, with its variations 
Leadbitter and Leadbeater, is 
derived from the trade of the metal 
worker, the beater of lead, who was 
no doubt the ancestor of the people 
bearing these surnames. 

B 0 0 

Nothing but Eating 

A countryman went to London 
to see the sights. He booked 
a room at a hotel, and before 

going to bed asked the head waiter 
about the hours for meals. 

44 \Ve have breakfast from seven 
to eleven,” was the reply, 44 lunch 
from twelve to three, and dinner 
from six to eight.” 

44 Well,” said the astounded 
countryman, 44 when do you think 
I am going to find time to see 
London ?” 

3 0 0 

A Puzzle in Rhyme 
MY first is in rapid but not in 
swift, 

My second’s in present but not in 
gift, 

My third is in summer but not in 
spring, ^ • 

My fourth is in whistle but not in 
sing, 

My fifth is in steamer but not in 
yacht, 

My sixth is in cradle but not in cot, 
My seventh’s in tarry but not in 
stop, 

My eighth is in summit but not in 
top, 

My ninth is in clatter but not in 
noise, 

My tenth is in balance but not in 
poise. 

Solve this puzzle and then you’ll 
feel brighter, 

For thus you will find the name of 

the Writer. Solution next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Arithmetic and Spelling 
The numbers referred to Roman 
numerals. (M)oat, (c)hat, (d)ram, 
(c)owl, ne(x-)t, f(l)our, boar(d), B(l)ake. 
Do You Know Me? Peter Puck. 

A Picture Puzzle 

Bit, aRM, strINg, trouGH, cAMp— 
Birmingham. 

Famous Men 

Sir Francis Drake, Adam Smith, 
George Fox, Dean Swift, Francis 
Bacon, Warreir Hastings, Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Voyager was Captain Cook. 


Jacko Wins a Prize 

It was a great surprise to Monkeyville when rich old Miss Ape 
* sent out invitations for a party. She had never been 
known to do such a thing before. 

There was great excitement when it was known that there 
were going to be competitions with prizes. 

Jacko thought they were certain to be pretty valuable ones: 
In 4 act, he was so keen on getting a glimpse of them before 
anyone else that early on the day of the party he rushed round 
to Miss Ape’s house and asked if he could help. 

“ That’s very kind of you, my dear,” said Miss Ape. “ There 
is a great deal to be done this morning, getting things ready.” 

And she set him to work mowing the lawn. 

Jacko was wild. He found it hard work, and it took so long 
that he thought he would never get a chance of going indoors 
and having a look at the prizes. 

But at last the lawn was finished, and he managed to slip 
indoors, carefully avoiding Miss Ape lest she should give him 
another job ! 

And when he saw the prizes all .neatly done up in paper his 
eyes fairly glistened. Miss Ape had arranged them on a table, 
and there was a label on each parcel to say what it was. 

“ Gentleman’s First Prize ” read Jacko, and suddenly a 
mischievous grin crept over his face. ... 

Miss Ape fairly beamed at Jacko when she saw him at the 
party in the afternoon. She told Mrs. Jacko that her boy was 



Jacko didn’t seem at all keen 

a treasure, and that she had planned a little surprise for him 
in return for all he had done in the morning. 

“ Just you wait and see ! ” she exclaimed, nodding her head 
playfully at Jacko. 

Of course Jacko was frightfully excited. He hardly enjoyed 
his tea, he was so anxious to know what the surprise was 
going to be. And at last the great moment came. Miss Ape 
asked everybody to gather round while she gave away the prizes. 

"I’m giving the Gentleman’s First Prize to a dear good boy 
who helped me this morning,” she said. 

Everybody clapped loudly at that, and nobody could make 
out why Jacko didn’t seem at all keen on taking the prize. 

And no wonder ! He had been up to his tricks once too 
often, for inside the parcel was nothing but an old boot! 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of-the paragraph on the left 


Hans Andersen and the 
Matches 

Hans Andersen was not only 
one of the most sensitive of men, 
he was also. one of the most 
nervous. This did not prevent 
him from extensive foreign travel 
but it,was responsible for some 
odd happenings. 

For example, we are told that 
once while the train he was in was 
running at full speed Hans sud¬ 
denly remembered that he had 
a box of matches in his travelling- 
bag. They might get alight, the 
train might catch fire, the bag¬ 
gage of’the other passengers, per¬ 
haps the MSS. of writers like him¬ 
self, might be burned. 

Hans was so troubled by the 
thought of these possibilities 
that nothing would serve him but 
to have the train stopped. Then, 
the matches being removed, he 
had to pass the time away at a 
lonely railway siding until the 
next train arrived. 


Hans Andersen et les 
Allumettes 

Hans Andersen etait non seule- 
ment d'une sensibilite excessive, 
mais aussi extremement timide. 
Cela ne Tempecha pas de faire 
de longs voyages a Tetranger, 
mais ce fut la cause d’incidents 
baroques. 

Ainsi, on nous dit qu'un jour, 
le train dans lequel il se trouvait 
filant a toute vitesse Hans se 
rappela tout a coup qu’il avait mis 
une boite d'allumettes dans son 
sac de voyage. Les allumettes 
pourraient s’enflammer, le train 
prendre feu, les bagages des 
autres voyageurs, voire meme 
les manuscrits d'ecrivains tels 
que lui, bruler. 

Hans fut si trouble par l'idee 
de ces possibilites, que rien ne 
put le calmer, hormis de faire 
arreter le train. Alors, une fois 
les allumettes retirees, il dut 
patienter sur une voie de garage 
solitaire, jusqu’a Tarrivee du 
train suivant. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Ronald’s Shilling 

Donald and Stella were in 
high spirits. Uncle Frank 
had given them each a shilling, 
and they were on their way to 
the village to see what they 
could buy. When your pocket- 
money is only a penny a week 
it takes a long time to save up 
a whole shilling, so no‘wonder 
they were excited. 

Ronald voted for chocolates, 
but Stella wanted to buy some¬ 
thing more useful. 

“ Sweets are very nice while 
they last, but they don’t last 
long!” she said'with a sigh. 
They went down the lane, 
chattering gaily, and presently 
arrived at the village toy-shop. 

Stella saw just what she 
wanted, a dear little bed for 
her doll’s house, and she felt 
very grand as she paid for it. 

Ronald took a long time 
making up his mind, but at last 
chose a clockwork mouse which 
ran along at a great rate; the 
young rascal thought it would 
be such fun to give Nurse a 
fright ! But when he put his 
hand in his pocket the shilling 
wasn’t there ! 

Sure enough, when he turned 
the pocket inside out there was 
a large hole; the coin must 
have dropped out in the lane. 
They returned and searched 
very carefully, up and down, 
but the shilling was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Poor Ronald ! He was very 
brave and said it didn’t matter, 
but he thought sadly of the 
twelve weeks before he would 
have as much money again. 

Uncle Frank did not say 
much when he heard of the 
loss; perhaps he thought Ronald 
had been rather careless I 

The next day the children 
went to see their uncle off at 



the station. “ Look ! there’s a 
rabbit! ” cried Stella, and they 
rushed off after it. 

“ No time for rabbits now,” 
called their uncle, “ or we'll 
never get to the station. Why, 
what’s that ? ” and he pointed 
to something which glistened 
on the ground. 

“My shilling!." shouted 
Ronald, pouncing on the coin. 
44 Oh, Uncle Frank, you have 
better eyes than we have 1 ” 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole, world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for l is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
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COAL FROM THE SEA • A WORLD’S WALKING RECORD • 50,000 TORTOISES 



Coal Washed Upr by the Sea—Owing to the shortage of coal many miners and their families A Ride on the French Coast—At a seaside town in France the boy in this splendid motor-car 

on the Durham coast are gathering the small coal washed up by the waves, as seen here challenged his friend to a race ; but the wind was not strong enough for the yachtsman 



At Work on St. Paul’s—The two westtowers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral seem insignificant under the shadow of the 
vast dome, but this picture of steeplejacks at work 
on one of them shows how large they really are 



A Two-Seater in Canada—In Jasper National Park, a great national reservation for animal 
and bird life in Alberta, a Canadian girl and her brother were going for a ride dressed as 
cowboys, and as they were such little people the horse helped them to mount by tying down 


Head First Down the Rigging—At a display by the 
boys of the Warspite training ship, off Greenhithe, 
the most thrilling moment came when three boys slid 
down the rigging upside down, as seen in this picture 



A Tortoise Farm in London—Owing to the ever-increasing demand for tortoises as pets 
50,000 of them have just been brought to London by a dealer. Here we see a little girl sitting 
in a great heap of the reptiles, which will find new homes in gardens all over the country 


A World’s Walking Record—At the Women's Olympic Games held at 
Gothenburg, In Sweden, Britain won a great triumph by scoring 50 
points, France being second with 27. These girls are chairing Miss 
D. E. Crossley, who won the 1000 metres walking race in record time 


A CAPTIVE FAR FROM HOME-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER 
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